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AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEAF 


Proceedings of the Seventeenth Regular 
Meeting of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools 


for the Deaf — II’ 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SEsSION, APRIL 23, 1936 


[Following a visit to the classes in session and inspection 
of the work of the Western Pennsylvania School, which oc- 
cupied all of the morning of Thursday, April 23, 1936, the 
members of the Conference met for an afternoon meeting 
at 2:30 o’clock. President Blattner presided. 

Dr. Hall proposed that the part of the program originally 
set for Saturday morning be brought forward so that the 
Conference could finish its deliberations on Friday night. A 
motion to this effect was adopted. ] 

PRESIDENT BLATTNER: We shall now proceed with a Round 
Table consideration of the subject, Medical Care and Health 
Program for Pupils. The first speaker will be Superintendent 
A. C. Manning of the Western Pennsylvania School. 

Mr. MANNING: 


OUR PHYSICAL HEALTH PROGRAM 
Our ILLNESS 


We have always heard, “Be good and you will be happy.” 
Let us say rather “Be well and you will be happy,” for it is 
so much easier for children to be good when they are well, 
and we know that they learn much faster when they are well 
than when they are sick. In planning our health programs, 
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we lead off with our physical health program, after which our 
mental health and spiritual health programs follow more 
easily. 

Maintaining the physical health of a large school family 
is, as you know, an intricate, complex problem. 

To begin with we have all kinds and conditions of chil- 
dren, the robust and the frail, the nervous and the phleg- 
matic, the neglected and the pampered, the underfed and 
the overfed, a few correctly fed and many incorrectly fed. 

One of the first essentials in the solution of our problem 
is the selection of the proper food and its wise preparation. 
Another vital phase of the problem is systematic and satis- 
factory elimination, correct health habits. This question, in 
spite of its importance, has been sadly neglected by many 
parents. Children come to us with no conception of the neces- 
sity of daily elimination. Many parents have allowed their 
children to become the victims of the “physic” habit, insist- 
ing that a physic once or twice a week is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Most of the physical ills we have to combat may be traced 
to incorrect diet and to neglected elimination. 


Foop AND ITS PREPARATION 


The selection and preparation of food for growing children 
present some of our most serious problems. Our food is care- 
fully selected and skillfully prepared, earnest effort being 
made to keep always in mind the fact that we are feeding 
growing children. A generous quantity of the very best milk 
obtainable is provided daily. No coffee or tea is served. Our 
pupils eat one hundred per cent whole wheat bread. Our pri- 
mary children get a glass of milk in the middle of the morn- 
ing and a piece of fruit after school in the afternoon. Parents 
are encouraged to send fruit to their children. We discourage 
their sending candy, cakes and pies. 


ANNUAL PHysICAL EXAMINATION 


Every fall soon after school opens our physician and our 
nurse give each pupil a thorough physical examination, not- 
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ing all defects, and then follows a winter’s campaign of cor- 
recting these evils. 


WEIGHTS CHECKED 


The pupils are weighed carefully each month, the height 
and weight being recorded and watched from month to 
month. Undue loss of weight and evidence of undernourish- 
ment are noted immediately and a special physical examina- 
tion follows, with a special diet, a tonic and an extra rest 
period during the day with additional milk or citrus fruit 
juice between meals. We have so few overweight pupils, they 
present a negligible problem. 


THE SERVICE OF SPECIALISTS 


At our command we have an excellent staff of specialists 
ready at all times to render any service needed, a surgeon, 
two otolaryngologists, a dermatologist, a pediatrician, a den- 
tist and an optometrist, both of whom we shall mention 
again later. 


IMMUNIZATION AGAINST DIPHTHERIA AND SCARLET FEVER 

Seven years ago, in 1929, we immunized all our pupils 
against diphtheria. Since that time we have immunized all 
new pupils as they enter school. This year we gave the Schick 
Test to all our pupils to see if they were susceptible to diph- 
theria. Of these we found 33 who reacted positively. These 
were immunized in January. It is our purpose to give these 
33 a Schick Test again in June to see whether or not the 
toxoid administered took effect. 

We have not had a case of diphtheria since we adopted 
this immunizing policy seven years ago. 

In March, 1935, we gave the Dick Test to all our pupils to 
determine their susceptibility to scarlet fever. Twenty-one 
showed a positive reaction. (One developed scarlet fever 
within a week.) These were given immunization against 
scarlet fever, and no cases have developed since that time. 

The children immunized against scarlet fever last year 
were given a Dick Test recently. Only one showed a positive 
reaction. 
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All new children have been immunized against scarlet 
fever this winter. A recent Dick Test showed that all these 
new pupils are now immune from scarlet fever. The fact that 
we have had no scarlet fever since we began the immuniza- 
tion of our pupils convinces us of its efficacy. 


REMOVAL OF Bap TONSILS 


One of our specialists removes the tonsils of every child 
whose tonsils give trouble, if the parents permit. We require 
of the parents a written permit. The work is done in our In- 
firmary and has proven most beneficial in almost three hun- 
dred cases in the last twelve years. 


Our DENTAL CLINIC 


Children with aching teeth cannot be happy nor can they 
have good digestion. Unhappiness and poor digestion cer- 
tainly prevent progress in education. Fourteen years ago, in 
1922, we established a first-class dental clinic in our school 
under the direction of the dean of the Dental School of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Two years ago a change was made 
in our dental policy and we employed a regular dentist (a 
child specialist) who is giving us even more and better serv- 
ice than did the University of Pittsburgh. Our aim has been 
to put each child’s teeth in one hundred per cent condition 
once a year, oftener if possible. Each child gets a hundred 
per cent card. Our smaller pupils proudly strut back to class 
with these cards and much ado is made over them. Our pupils 
no longer fear the dentist but look upon him as a friend who 
is safeguarding their health. We believe nothing we have 
done for our pupils has promoted their happiness and their 
advancement more than the systematic care of their teeth. 


Eyres Carep For 


The eyes of our children are looked after systematically 
by a specialist who examines each child who seems to be 
laboring under an eye strain. No child needing glasses 
goes without them. If parents are not able to pay for glasses, 
the school does so out of its own funds. The specialist calls at 
the school several times a year to adjust glasses. 
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We have just completed the installation of modern lights 
of the latest design in all our buildings except one. This 
building is to be properly lighted soon. 


Our AFFILIATIONS 


In our community we have Columbia Hospital, one of 
the best hospitals in this section of the State. The hospital 
authorities extend us every possible courtesy in every need. 
With an up-to-date X-Ray department they take care of 
our emergency cases at nominal rates. At Columbia our der- 
matologist, one of the best in Pittsburgh, graciously attends 
to all the cases we find it necessary to refer to him, free of 
charge. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


Special attention is given to instruction in health habits 
with emphasis upon the prevention of illness. Intimate per- 
sonal health instruction including a wholesome attitude to- 
ward sex is given by our assistant matrons and a few care- 
fully selected teachers. 


INSPECTION 


Our children are inspected several times daily by the as- 
sistant matrons and their assistants. Every child not appar- 
ently up to par is sent to the infirmary with a report to the 
nurse as to what seems to be his trouble. If the nurse finds 
the child really not able to be in school, she keeps him for 
an examination by the physician. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIABLE, ABLE MATRONS 
AND ASSISTANTS 


Too much importance cannot be attached to the value of 
well educated, conscientious matrons and assistants, and 
enough of them. In our primary building we have no woman 
with less than a first-class high school education in charge 
of our children. Our dream is for college-trained women in 
these positions. Our women normal students, all of whom 
are college graduates, spend two and a half hours each school 
day and two hours on Sunday, helping supervise these chil- 
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dren during their play time. This gives us one woman to 
every fifteen children which, while it is too many children 
for one woman to mother, is much better than 30 children 
to one woman. 

PLAy 


Since play is both natural and healthful, much thought 
is given to wholesome games. During the early years of the 
life of deaf children, because of their handicap, they are 
often left out of the games of their hearing brothers and sis- 
ters, as you know. Consequently they have to be taught to 
play after their admission to school. This is done thoroughly 
as a part of their daily instruction, outside of school hours, 
with one period a week in school. During the first few years 
in school games are selected for them according to their men- 
tal age and interest. These are supervised for a reasonable 
time and as soon as possible the children are given a consid- 
erable period each day to do the things that interest them 
most out of doors and inside. As much as possible of their 
time is spent out of doors. We have about a thousand dollars 
worth of playground equipment purchased with money con- 
tributed by the parents and other friends. We need another 
thousand dollars worth. 

Each school day the teachers of our younger classes (two 
of them) take their children to the dormitory at 12:00 
o’clock, noon, and put them to bed for an hour’s rest. This 
relaxation in the middle of the day fortifies these little tots 
against the strain of the remainder of the day. 


SLEEP 

The primary pupils are in bed at 7:30 o’clock at night. 
The intermediate group are in bed at 8:00 o’clock. For all 
others, except the ninth and tenth grades, the lights are out 
at 9:30 o’clock. 

A modification of this program is allowed when there are 
evening parties, moving pictures or basket-ball games. 

Six o’clock to six-thirty is our rising hour. 


PuysicAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 


In our spacious gymnasium every child is given two or 
three periods of instruction in physical education each week, 
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unless excused by the physician. A certain amount of sys- 
tematic exercise is done and athletic games are taught and 
participated in according to individual ability. Sports oc- 
cupy a reasonable share of attention in season, our policy 
being to include every child on a team of some sort. 

Soccer, handball, basket ball, volley ball and baseball are 
the most popular active games. We have two outdoor basket- 
ball courts and large indoor roller skating rinks. For our 
older boys a pool table is provided. A small parlor pool table 
is being installed for our older girls. Both boys and girls 
play and enjoy table tennis or ping-pong. 

Such quiet games as chess, checkers, dominoes and numer- 
ous card games, parchesi, carroms and crokinole are popu- 
lar. 

To stimulate interest in the children not naturally inter- 
ested in play, tournaments are frequently conducted. 


Sunpay A Rest Day 


To make Sunday a real day of rest, a special rest period 
is provided the pupils, the older pupils being allowed the 
privilege of going to their dormitories for a rest period in 
bed on Sunday afternoon. All are allowed a short walk. Quiet 
games are indulged in. 


ConTAGIONS 
When a child develops a contagious disease, he is instantly 
placed in isolation in the contagious ward of our infirmary 
and an extra nurse is employed to take personal care of the 
case under the direction of our regular nurse and the at- 
tending physician. 


ParRENTS NOTIFIED IN CASES OF ILLNESS 


When children are sick, their parents are notified immedi- 
ately and are kept informed of their children’s condition 
from time to time. If the illness becomes serious, the par- 
ents are requested to visit their children and the mother 
to remain until all danger is past. 


Our GREATEST ENEMY 


The illness that gives us our greatest concern is “the com- 
mon cold.” Each case, as soon as it is detected, is put to bed 
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and treated as though it were a serious matter, and so it is, 
because most of our ills begin with a cold and become seri- 
ous as complications set in, or they “hang on” and require 
much time unless they are checked in their early stages. 
Every teacher and every officer are on the alert for colds. 


PRESIDENT BLATTNER: We will now hear from Dr. C. J. 
Settles of the Florida School. 


THE HEALTH AND MEDICAL PROGRAM OF THE 
FLORIDA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF AND THE BLIND 


A child’s success in school is closely associated with his 
physical and mental health; therefore, it is of the utmost 
importance that a residential school for children plan a 
health program so its pupils may have pleasant surround- 
ings and as nearly perfect a health record as possible. 

The Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind has an 
eight months’ term of school. Its per diem cost for the past 
three years has been $1.76 per pupil. With this budget of 
time and of money known in advance, the next important 
thing has been to arrange a program so that results at the 
end of the period would be commensurate with the amount 
of time and money expended. 

Schools recognize that absences on account of illnesses are 
as yet necessary evils greatly retarding education. To reduce 
absences to the minimum it is necessary to have a well de- 
fined health program. Prevention is worth a pound of cure 
and costs less. In the Florida School we have a preventive 
health program as well as a remedial one. We put forth an 
effort to make our children health conscious. 

Frequent talks are given on the importance of having a 
strong and healthy body. These talks are given by the presi- 
dent of the school and by the directors of physical training. 
At the beginning of the school year a careful physical ex- 
amination is made of every child. A physical record card is 
made out and if any serious defects are noted corrective 
measures are started at once. 

It is generally recognized that the physical, mental and 
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emotional habits and aptitudes found in the early years of 
a child’s life are of tremendous importance in later life. 
Habit foundation is the basis of character and in much the 
same way is the basis of health. When bad health habits 
are formed early in life, it is very difficult to break them, 
for they become almost an unconscious part of daily life. 
On the other hand, sound health habits should be largely a 
matter of automatic action on the part of the child. 

Good health habits can be acquired only through definite 
conscious action at first based on proper and accurate knowl- 
edge. Proper food habits or “correct eating” is a matter that 
gives us all grave concern in a residential school. The height 
and weight record which we keep monthly is very valuable 
and of great importance, but it is not the best index of a 
child’s physical well being. 

Diagnosis of malnutrition is seldom justifiable on the 
basis of physical measurements alone, as many instances of 
malnutrition are to be found among markedly overweight 
children as among the decidedly underweight. All such cases 
of what may be termed malnutrition cases are listed and 
given frequent physical examinations and special medical 
attention and also proper food. The emphasis on healthful 
diets is rapidly being shifted from a quantitative to a quali- 
tative one. We are more interested in what a child eats than 
how much he consumes. 

In Florida with the long growing season we are able to 
have vegetables practically the entire school year. We also 
have an abundance of citrus fruit of which a famous physi- 
cian recently said “The Florida orange with its citrus con- 
geners is the Fountain of Youth overlooked by Ponce de 
Leon and is one of the best antidotes for old age.” 

The school has a farm which furnishes vegetables, a splen- 
did dairy herd of Jersey cows (most of them registered), 
which provide adequate milk, and a large poultry plant 
from which the school derives its supply of fresh eggs. With 
a competent matron and dietician in charge and a well- 
trained and experienced household and kitchen help to work 
under her direction, the problem of a proper diet and bal- 
anced meals should not be a too difficult one. In the home 
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economics department much time is given to teaching the 
children food values and to explanations showing how proper 
diets lead to good health and higher standards of living and 
efficiency. 

If our children are given the advantage of a proper dietary 
régime, it will favor the development of a body alert, ruddy, 
resistant to disease, active and fit for school work and play. 
In the opening paragraph of this paper I stated the fact that 
a child’s progress in school is closely associated with his 
physical and mental health. Nothing is more important in 
life than the formation of good mental habits. 

There is a direct relation between mental habits and 
health. As a matter of fact every thought, every emotion, 
every nervous impulse directly affects the health of the whole 
body. 

Recent studies of emotional disturbances have shown that 
definite damage is often done to such organs as the thyroid 
glands, the adrenals, the liver and brain and that a number 
of diseases such as nephritis, certain nervous diseases and 
apoplexy may result. 

The type of child who is not only physically but mentally 
ill presents a discipline case and requires not the ordinary 
kind of discipline measure, but that given by a teacher or 
other person who understands mental hygiene and knows 
that emotional disturbances often lead to physical injury. 

It is a splendid thing that our summer schools are making 
it possible for our teachers to gain a knowledge of this im- 
portant subject, which may aid them in solving disciplinary 
problems in a more understanding and proper manner. 

One of the absolute essentials for a proper health program 
is a well planned system of recreation. For our boys we have 
three part-time physical education directors. By part time 
I mean that they teach classes in the morning and take care 
of the recreational activities in the afternoons. 

Considerable time is given football, basket ball and calis- 
thenics; also military drill is carried on in a small way for 
the older boys. For the girls we have a full-time physical 
education director, who has two assistants who work part 
time. Every child from the youngest in school to the oldest 
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has recreational or physical education work. A proper amount 
of time is given to aesthetic and social dancing. 

A great effort is made to have pleasant surroundings for 
our children and to keep them in a happy frame of mind. 
Frequently the children are allowed to go to the beaches, 
take hikes and once a year the older boys go to camp for 
one week-end. The older girls also have a week-end at camp. 

Arrangements are made for the boys’ football squad to 
attend one outstanding football game a year. It is usually the 
Florida University and University of Georgia game played 
at Jacksonville. Much time is spent on the ocean beaches. 

Every child upon admission to school is given a test for 
vision, a hearing test and dental examination. Immunization 
is made against contagious diseases such as smallpox and 
diphtheria. Even with a well defined preventive health pro- 
gram, there are times when we have considerable illness. As 
a rule we do not have much trouble with contagious diseases. 
The winter just past has been an exception and we did have 
an unusually large number of cases of influenza. None of 
the cases were of a serious nature we are thankful to say 
and there were no worth-while serious consequences. 

In order to take care of whatever ills we may have, it is 
necessary to have a hospital with adequate room and quali- 
fied staff. The hospital at the Florida School is designed to 
take care of 40 children comfortably. One part is designed 
as a contagious ward, where children may be segregated if 
necessary. The hospital is provided with a small kitchen 
equipped with a gas range, so that the necessary diets may 
be prepared whenever necessary. We do not have very much 
hospital equipment on hand. We do not feel that this is 
necessary as St. Augustine has two splendid hospitals. 

One is owned and controlled by the Florida East Coast 
Railway Company. It has the best equipment available and 
it is staffed with outstanding physicians and technicians. 
The Flagler Hospital is also well equipped and has a fine 
staff of physicians. In case of serious illnesses we send our 
children to one of the two above-mentioned hospitals. All op- 
erative cases are taken care of in down-town hospitals. 

On our pay roll we have as head physician a man who 
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is chief physician of the Florida East Coast Hospital. We 
have as an eye specialist a man who is also connected with the 
East Coast Hospital. In charge of our dental work is a young 
dentist who is up to date in every respect and considered one 
of the best in the eastern section of Florida. 

A resident nurse is in charge at all times. In addition to 
this resident nurse we also have two graduate nurses con- 
nected with the school. One acts as head supervisor in one of 
the cottages for smaller children and in connection with her 
work she takes care of the minor illnesses in that cottage. 
The other nurse acts as assistant in the dental clinic, also in 
the eye clinic, giving whatever assistance is necessary and 
keeping records for these two departments. 

As stated elsewhere in this paper it is my firm conviction 
that it is just as important to have a well planned preventive 
health program as it is to have a remedial one. If the chil- 
dren have proper recreation, proper supervision and proper 
food and are taught to develop regular habits of personal 
hygiene and eliminative habits, it will not be necessary to 
spend so much money for medicine and remedial measures. 
Money spent for an adequate health program is money well 
spent. 

The health program at the Florida School for the period 
from December 1, 1932 to June 30, 1935 was for a total aver- 
age of 326 pupils and cost .0485 per pupil per day. The aver- 
age per diem cost for such care in other institutions in the 
State of Florida was as follows: 


Institution Average Population Cost per Capita per Diem 
Farm Colony 509 $0.0421 
Industrial School for Boys 417 06 

State Hospital 3,835 076 

State Prison Farm 1,645 038 
Industrial School for Girls 93 072 
University of Florida 2,649 0294 

State College for Women 2,200 0345 

DIscussIon 


A general discussion of the health program followed the 
reading of Dr. Settles’ paper. 

Dr. Hall stressed the value of preventive measures, par- 
ticularly in immunization, to avoid the necessity of quaran- 
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tines. Mr. Cloud spoke of the need of constant vigilance and 
prompt action in dealing with any type of deviation from 
normal health condition in pupils, and in this activity the 
school clinic is a most effective agency. Such vigilance and 
care, especially necessary in a large crowded school, will 
keep the outbreak of illness to a surprisingly small degree. 

Mr. Elstad stated that the State department of health in 
Minnesota does not favor the use of the serum for inoculation 
against scarlet fever, on the grounds that the inoculation 
is likely to bring on other effects that are worse than the 
disease itself. Mr. Walker stated that the physicians of the 
South Carolina School have taken the same position and a 
similar statement was made by Mr. F. M. Driggs of the Utah 
School. Mr. B. W. Driggs of the North Dakota School and 
Mr. Tillinghast of the South Dakota School reported success- 
ful results from the use of immunizing measures against scar- 
let fever. Mrs. Poore declared inoculation against common 
colds apparently was effective in the Tennessee School. Mr. 
Morrison said the Ontario School found immunization for 
scarlet fever quite satisfactory. Dr. Rankin stated that im- 
munization was the policy in the North Carolina School; also 
that in line with a State department of health requirement the 
school has recently given the test for tuberculosis to both pu- 
pils and teachers, and that when positive reactions are uncov- 
ered special measures for control and treatment are instituted. 
Mr. Elstad told of a recent law in the State of Minnesota 
requiring all residents of State institutions to take the test 
for tuberculosis. In cases of positive reaction an X-ray must 
be taken, and if the result indicates an active condition treat- 
ment in a sanatorium is required. The test is made each year, 
and all new pupils and new instructors take it. According to 
Mr. Tillinghast a State law imposes a similar requirement 
for the South Dakota School. 

Dr. Rankin spoke of the great need of carrying the pro- 
gram of health education directly into the homes of the 
pupils, thus meeting many of the problems of health diffi- 
culties at their source. In the British public schools, for in- 
stance, this is accomplished by “home visitors.” Other ap- 
proaches in a health training program are by the use of 
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motion picture films on health topics, many of which are 
now available for school purposes, and in book lists on the 
subject prepared by the American Library Association. Miss 
Newlee mentioned the value that could be found in courses 
of study on health education worked out for the ordinary 
public schools, especially in a large city such as Chicago. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Pope that the work in health 
instruction is best carried out not by designated members of 
the regular school faculty as part-time duty, but by a 
trained nurses’ staff and adequate equipment. 


PRESIDENT BLATTNER: This is very interesting discussion, 
but we must now go on to our next topic. We shall next 
have a paper by Mr. O’Connor on Health Training for Girls 
in Urban Schools. 

Mr. O’Connor: 


HEALTH TRAINING FOR GIRLS IN 
URBAN SCHOOLS 


In general the health problems of girls in city schools will 
be found to be about the same as those for girls in schools 
in smaller communities. However, due to the inevitable fac- 
tors of greater congestion, more serious lack of sufficient area 
for physical activity, and increased tension due to stress of 
city life there seem to be greater fatigue possibilities, more 
postural defects and a greater incidence of disease in cities 
as compared with smaller communities. 

To adequately meet these undesirable conditions and 
make possible a higher level of health development in urban 
schools a more extensive medical inspection and follow-up 
program should be arranged than is probably necessary in 
schools in smaller communities. This together with a careful 
organization and arrangement of the pupils’ day with the 
inclusion in this program of many more artificially stimu- 
lated recreational and health inducing situations or activi- 
ties of lower organization, and the setting up of a strong 
program of activities intended to provide material for more 
profitable use of leisure time should go a long way toward 
meeting these greater needs inspired by congested city life. 

Health training is a much broader subject than it was ten 
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or twenty years ago. It has followed the new philosophy 
of education in general and now has become to a much 
larger extent a program dealing with the whole child. It in- 
cludes a series of experiences and information that tend to 
influence more favorably the development of habits, atti- 
tudes and knowledge in relation to individual, community 
and social health. Individual needs are recognized and met 
and the whole program is designed to lead to the develop- 
ment of a finer physical and mental health on the part of 
the child, and to give him a better pattern of social interest, 
courage, co-operation, tolerance, self knowledge and self 
control. 

Our own program, at the Lexington School, is now very 
much in the formative stage. Our pupil personnel has under- 
gone a most radical change within the past six months. In 
September, 1935, incident to the reorganization of the New 
York City residential schools for the deaf, we exchanged all 
our older boys for all the girls at the New York School. Thus 
we now have no boys over nine years of age. This personnel 
change calls for extensive revision of our activities. In addi- 
tion other changes will be indicated due to the difference 
in the ruggedness of boys and girls. For years the only suita- 
ble gymnasium quarters for our health training activities 
has been an open air concrete court. This suited the boys all 
right, but it doesn’t appeal to or particularly suit the girls. 
So in formulating our new health training program we will 
set it up finally either on the basis of a new gymnasium, 
which we sincerely hope to have by September, or recast it 
on more restricted lines in the light of small or inadequate 
gymnasium facilities. Therefore, in presenting my brief out- 
line of the health training program at the Lexington School 
I shall include not only those features of the program al- 
ready being followed, but also additional activities highly 
desirable and planned for the future. 

Our complete health training program follows three lines 
of activity: 

Health Service 


Health Instruction 
Physical Activities 
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HEALTH SERVICE 

1. Medical Inspection 

We have a medical staff of nine doctors and a dentist, who, 
with the exception of the attending physician, otologist, 
ophthalmologist and dentist, donate their services. 

(1) The attending physician examines every child com- 
pletely upon admission to the school and at least once yearly 
thereafter. With the aid of the nurse he records all defi- 
ciencies noted, adding any special recommendations indi- 
cated. He may recommend a special diet for underweight 
or overweight children, or he may recommend further and 
more specific examination by one of our specialists. He takes 
cultures of all entering pupils and immunizes all cases not 
previously done. He visits the school at least three times a 
week, diagnosing and treating cases of illness or accident, 
and will come at any time upon call. 

(2) The otologist examines the ears, noses and throats of 
all pupils once a month at the school. Numerous cases are 
sent to his office for more specific and regular examination 
and treatment. 

(3) The ophthalmologist examines the eyes of all the 
pupils once a month at the school. He recommends new treat- 
ment, or discontinues old treatments as the cases warrant. 
Children who indicate a need for glasses are examined by 
him at his office. He issues the prescription and an optician 
makes them for the child at very low cost. If the parents 
of the child cannot pay for them the school assumes the 
burden. 

(4) The school dentist spends two days each week at the 
school where he has a complete dental office. He is also sup- 
plied with an assistant. He makes all pupil examinations and 
treatments at the school. If the parents are unable to pay 
for the work done, the school pays for it. The parents’ ability 
to pay in all cases is verified by the social worker on the 
basis of knowledge of the home conditions. 

(5) The staff surgeon performs gratis any general opera- 
tions needed. He comes to the school on call. 

(6) The dermatologist treats at his office any unusual skin 
conditions. He also comes to the school on call. 
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(7) The orthopaedic consultant treats all orthopaedic 
cases needing special attention and fits special shoes or 
braces when they are needed. These special appliances are 
paid for by the school if parents are unable to provide the 
funds. 

(8) The consulting neurologist and 

(9) The psycho-pediatrician 
receive and help any cases sent to them. The number that is 
sent to these two specialists is not great each year, but at 
least several times during the year marked cases of physical 
or behavior maladjustment become so serious that further 
presence in the classroom under those conditions is harmful 
not only to the child concerned, but also to the other pupils 
and the teacher. When a child is sent to one of these special- 
ists, a complete medical and general behavior history is sent 
with her compiled by the nurse and by the teacher and 
counselor out of school. Some very fine adjustments of dif- 
ficult cases have been made as a result of this kind of treat- 
ment. 

(10) The roentgenologist takes X-ray pictures gratis 
upon request. 

2. Hospital Service 

Teachers in school and counselors out of school watch the 
general health symptoms of their pupils very closely and re- 
fer to the hospital for examination and treatment any pupils 
who seem to be under par in any way, or who have suffered 
an accident of any sort. Two nurses are in constant service 
in our 22-bed hospital. All cases are isolated until diagnosed, 
and if contagious they are sent immediately to Willard 
Parker or The New York Hospital. If surgical, they are 
taken to Mt. Sinai; other cases may be taken to Lenox Hill 
Hospital. All of these cases are cared for free of charge in 
these hospitals. 

3. Health Conditions of the Building 

As far as is possible in a building as old as ours an even 
temperature is maintained. The building is easy to ventilate 
in all areas. However, light in all classrooms does not come 
over the left shoulder, but the artificial light, the silvray, 
which is extensively used during the day, is one of the most 
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effective types of indirect lighting on the market. It is ex- 
pensive, but very effective. 

Toilets and bathrooms used by the children are all tiled 
and well ventilated. 

Drinking fountains are provided in convenient locations 
in all areas used by the children. 

No dry sweeping is done in areas used by the children at 
times when those areas are being used. All blackboard 
erasers are vacuum cleaned, and complete exterminator serv- 
ice is provided by a commercial exterminator company twice 
each month. 

4. All food is prepared and served under the direction of 
a trained dietitian according to the program outlined by the 
New York State Department of Health. 

5. The Pupils’ Day 

Much has been spoken and written in recent years on the 
subject of fatigue, particularly as it applies to children. This 
is an especially pertinent subject for consideration by city 
schools, and particularly city schools for the deaf that must 
include in their daily curriculum two distinct types of train- 
ing, namely academic and vocational training. Either of 
these types of training, if really effective, could be so ex- 
tended as to be sufficient to occupy the child’s entire day. 
However, since deaf pupils generally must complete by the 
age of 18 or 19 both of these courses in sufficient entirety 
to prepare them to make a living in competition with hearing 
children, it seems inevitable that their day must be long. 
Therefore, as administrators seeking the greatest net return 
from all phases of the educational problem, it behooves us 
to so arrange the day’s work that not too long a day is de- 
manded of the growing child. It has not been uncommon in 
the past for educators of the deaf to demand a 10% to 30% 
longer day from deaf children than is demanded in general 
from hearing children. The decreased efficiency of results 
achieved toward the end of a long day when the pupils’ 
energy is at low ebb makes the question of maintaining this 
long day very questionable indeed. 

Considering all the factors of fatigue and boredom that 
have been evidenced from time to time, and as a result of 
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a critical examination of the work achieved by the pupils 
toward the end of a long d.., we became convinced that 
better work in general would be produced, and happier and 
healthier pupils would develop, if the working day were re- 
duced. 

Consequently this year we changed the hour for opening 
school in the morning from 8:00 to 8:30, worked in study 
periods during the school day between 8:30 and 4:00, and 
gave up the evening study period, substituting in its place a 
program of leisure time activities guided by the teachers 
from 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. The results have been most gratify- 
ing thus far. There seem to be less fatigue and boredom, the 
general quality of the work is at least not any worse than 
it was, and best of all the pupils generally seem much hap- 
pier. Coincident with this, of course, disciplinary problems 
have decreased. 

Our school day extends from 8:30 to 3:00 for the younger 
pupils up to fourteen, and from 8:30 to 4:00 for the older ones. 
The pupils rise at 6:45 and retire at 7:00, 8:00 or 9:30 p.m. 
according to age. No specific duties are assigned to pupils 
as a rule from 4:00 to 5:30, and they may choose their pre- 
ferred activity or hobby in which to take part from 7:00 to 
8:00. From 8:00 until bedtime they are again free. The 
majority of the pupils, of course, go home Friday afternoons 
for the week end. 

There is a fifteen-minute recess period at 10:30, at which 
time all pupils under ten have a lunch of buns and milk, with 
some having specially prescribed eggnog. Older pupils all 
have buns at this time, while some also have eggnog if they 
are underweight. All children under ten have cod liver oil 
twice a day. All pupils may have raw fruit or strips of raw 
carrots after 4:00 p.m. in the play rooms if they wish. 

Of great importance in a health program in a school of 
frame construction as old as ours is the protection provided 
against fire. The city of New York has very strict regula- 
tions covering location of exits, doors swinging out, fire doors 
that automatically close, firelights that light up with the 
alarm, fireproof stairwells, adequate fire escapes, fire hose, 
fire extinguishers, fire axes and fire hooks on each floor. 
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These regulations have not only been met, but have been 
exceeded. If, for example, the city requires five fire extinguish- 
ers to a certain area we arrange for seven or eight in the same 
area. Daytime fire drills are held about once a week during 
warm weather. Most necessa:y of all, however, is thorough 
preparation in anticipation of fire emergencies that may arise 
during the night. To meet this need, we have frequent night 
fire-drill rehearsals in the afternoon after 4:00 o’clock. At this 
time the pupils all remove their shoes and lie down on their 
own beds. At the sound of the alarm they arise, put on bath- 
robes and slippers and are guided out by teachers and coun- 
selors aided by older pupils. Several times a year the night 
drill is held at about 11:00 o’clock, after the pupils have been 
asleep a short time. In the drills from time to time various 
exits are blocked off unknown to the pupils and attendants, 
and when the closed area is reached another exit must be 
found. Thus all emergencies that can be are met in advance 
and prepared for. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


The classroom teacher, the teacher of physical education, 
the nurses and the dietician all co-operate in carrying on 
our program of health instruction. The nurse brings to the 
classroom teacher certain technical information helpful to 
that individual in carrying on the program of health educa- 
tion in the classroom. She discusses the individual health 
problems of various children with their teachers, and in turn, 
through observation of classroom methods and discussions 
with the teachers, carries on in the hospital a limited pro- 
gram of education of children who are confined there for 
greater lengths of time. Every experience in life is educa- 
tion. Even the unpleasant experience of having to spend some 
time in the hospital or go there for short treatments results in 
broader knowledge by the child, particularly if the nurse is 
intelligent and understanding enough to interpret these ex- 
periences for the child at the time they happen. 

The dietician sends menus to the classroom teachers pe- 
riodically for their use in developing and understanding the 
reasons for certain combinations of food, and why certain 
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foods are good for one, and others are not. These menus are 
used as silent-reading material for understanding, and also 
for speech correction. Lectures are given by the dietician to 
the teachers from time to time on the principles of dietary 
regulation. 

The physical education teacher, of course, is the one most 
obviously actively engaged in the health-training program, 
for it is she who arranges the activities that serve as the 
medium for the establishing of proper conditions of health. 
However, the classroom teacher must remain the most im- 
portant co-ordinating factor in the conduct of the entire 
health program. She has the pupils for a longer continuous 
period of the day than any other individual, and the impor- 
tant problem of developing health habits must be her con- 
cern for that entire period. Health habits are being con- 
tinuously developed regardless of what the activity may be. 
Some health problem is constantly arising out of each ex- 
perience that needs interpreting. Depending, therefore, on a 
short period specifically spent with the gymnasium teacher or 
school nurse to completely carry the program is not logical. 

The classroom teacher must so vitalize and dramatize her 
teaching, therefore, that she can meet and adequately deal 
with these problems as they arise incidentally. Her specific 
program of health teaching, which she arranges at regular in- 
tervals, should be laid out on an interesting unit or project 
basis that will challenge the interest and the activity of the 
group. Such a unit as that presented in the January 1936 
issue of the Grade Teacher on the subject of “Safety and 
Health” is admirably set up. The units set up in “The Hand- 
book of Health Education” of Cattaraugus County, New 
York, cover the whole field of classroom health instruction 
in a manner that will make health training a really vital 
subject to the child. One of our teachers, for example, dealt 
with the subject of health and food by arranging a project 
that called for the care of an infant-size doll. The children 
each day washed, bathed and dressed it and prepared its 
food and fed it in imagination, and really learned a great 
deal about those common activities of life through this 
medium. 
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The various units of our health-instruction program are as 
follows: 


1. Daily inspection for cleanliness 
2. Instruction in 
(1) Personal cleanliness of the scalp, eyes, teeth, skin, 
bowels and upper air passages. 

(2) Food. 
Value of various items. 
Proper quantities. 
Proper combinations. 
Study of menus. 

(3) Home hygiene. 
Cleanliness of classroom. 
Helping in the home. 
Cleanliness and general condition of home. 
Home making as given in vocational depart- 
ment. 

(4) Seasonal hygiene. 
Proper kinds and quantity of clothing at various 
seasons of year. 
Knowledge of kinds of clothing material. This is 
given extensively in the vocational course in 
clothing. 

(5) Safety education and first aid. 
Safe conduct on the highways or streets, at home 
and at school. 
What to do in case of accident or sickness. This 
is co-ordinated with work in scouting. 

(6) Harmful nature of alcoholic drinks and drugs. 

(7) A simple study of the systems of the body. 
The work done in this area is limited to a prac- 
tical knowledge of the parts of the body and 
their functions. Too much detail has been given 
in the past. 

(8) Sex hygiene. 
This is the most difficult and uncertain phase of 
the health program. The average teacher seems 
incapable of handling it in such a way that the 
much needed information is properly interpreted. 
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Particularly is this a difficult subject to give sat- 
isfactorily to the deaf. 


We have attempted to bring to the children through anal- 
ogy with nature study, a healthy understanding of the func- 
tion of sex. This information has been general and has not 
aroused any unusual curiosity or misinterpretation. The 
need for far more specific instruction has been greatly felt, 
however, and this we have tried to give through the medium 
of private consultations. This specific education should be 
private and individual rather than general, for certain it is 
that one child’s problems in this direction are vastly different 
from another’s. A far more serious regard for the question 
will be developed, also, if it is handled privately. The need, 
however, for more skillful teaching in this direction is most 
evident. 

PuysIcaL ACTIVITIES 

The physical activities engaged in by the pupils is, of 
course, the most obvious part of the health-training pro- 
gram. To really insure the results desired, therefore, these 
activities must be versatile and of wide enough scope to in- 
clude all types of pupils and meet all their individual needs. 
They must be of interest to the child and be activities that 
he will find joy in following. We all recall the earlier types 
of physical training programs that were overweighted with 
vicarious activities, routine in nature, and very dull after 
one experience, that were arbitrarily assigned as a means of 
correcting certain defects. Sometimes physical adjustments 
resulted, but too often no physical improvement was noted, 
the pupil netting in the end only a healthy, or rather un- 
healthy, dislike for physical education. 

Our physical education program, therefore, is being built 
around individual and group activities that are primarily 
enjoyable and satisfying and that are designed to improve 
the whole child physically, mentally and socially. The 
younger pupils up to about the age of thirteen have four 30- 
minute periods of gymnasium work per week. They do not 
dress in gym costume, merely donning sneakers which are 
kept in the regular classrooms. If they are exercising outside 
in cool weather they are provided with gym jackets by the 
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teacher of physical education. The children fourteen and older 
have two one-hour periods per week. They dress for these 


periods 


and shower afterward. The school furnishes all 


equipment. 


This 
garded 


physical-education program, then, if it is to be re- 
as complete and effective must 


A. From the standpoint of physical development 
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2. 
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Our 


. Insure wholesome development of the organic sys- 


tem. 


. Correct as far as possible orthopaedic and remedial 


defects. 


. Develop muscular skills above the novice class. 
. Develop pleasing physical grace. 
. Develop good health habits. 


. Develop the art of relaxation. 
rom the standpoint of mental development 


. Develop wholesome attitudes toward play and rec- 


reation. 


. Develop thought processes in the challenging situa- 


tions that arise in the activities. 


. Afford an opportunity for self expression. 
4, 


Afford an opportunity to acquire information and 
knowledge. 

rom the standpoint of social development 

Give an opportunity for joyful activity. 

Help individuals make social adjustments both to 
the group and individually. 


. Set and develop desirable standards of conduct. 

. Set and develop desirable qualities of citizenship. 

. Set and develop desirable traits of character. 

. Develop an interest in worth-while use of leisure 


time. 
physical-education activities fall in the following 


large units: 


1. Team games 


Basket ball 
Baseball Handball 
Volley ball Quoits 


Shuffleboard Tenniquoits 
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All the above activities will develop good physical control 
over such activities as walking, running, throwing, catching, 
skipping, jumping and hopping, etc. They will give the in- 
dividual an enjoyable activity in which he as an individual 
can work with the group. This provides the setting for better 
citizenship through the development of good sportsmanship, 
for all boys and girls will observe, in the main, rules of any 
game which they have previously helped formulate and have 
accepted. Opportunities are rampant for fast thinking and 
quick reactions, both physically and mentally, and if they 
like the game their attitude toward play and recreation will 
be better because of the experience. Characteristics of loy- 
alty and courage are also developed, for if their team is be- 
ing beaten they learn to fight on even though against great 
odds. 


2. Stunts, such as 


Mat stunts 

Apparatus stunts 

Floor stunts 

Innumerable stunts in the above three classes are very 

enjoyable to children. Some pupils who do not shine in team- 
work may be outstanding in the field of stunts. Their ability 
to express themselves in this direction, then, is very satis- 
fying and worth while. Performing stunts develops courage 
and strength of character, as well as strength of the body. 
In this type of activity particularly is learned the art of 
how to relax in action. 


3. Rhythmic activities 


This is one of the most desirable phases of a physical- 
education program. The deaf are particularly in need of 
this type of work, for they seem as a rule to have poorer 
body co-ordination than hearing children. Extensive rhyth- 
mic exercises and dances should do wonders to extend the 
development of their sense of time, tempo, intensity and 
accent. As a medium of self expression it is more than justi- 
fied. 

A short time ago I had the pleasure of observing some 
of the work of this type done in the Maryland School, and 
the sense of rhythm manifested by the pupils in the dances 
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they performed and the drills they executed was most pleas- 
ing. 

Controversy sometimes develops over the amount of time 
that should be devoted in a school to rhythm. Too often we 
think of rhythm only as a means of speech improvement 
and, as such, extensive rhythm exercises will not bring a 
satisfactorily proportionate improvement. I like to regard 
about 80% of rhythm work, however, as work that should 
properly be given in the gymnasium, using either a piano 
or an orchestra as a stimulus. But call it rhythm or euryth- 
mics or dancing, it matters not, the value of the activity 
is unquestioned. Dances of all types for the older children, 
and song plays particularly for the younger children, charge 
the program with great interest. 


4, Special programs. 


All pupils, regardless of any extensive physical handicap 
beyond deafness, are placed in a normal-age group and par- 
ticipate as far as possible in all the activities. Specially 
handicapped cases, however, follow a special corrective pro- 
gram in addition to a part of the regular program of the 
group. The greatest corrective work needed is for better 
posture. It is estimated that at least 20% of any school 
needs remedial work in this direction. Cases showing spine 
weakness or malformation, foot defects, overweight or 
underweight pupils, cardiac or anemic cases, and any other 
specially handicapped types are given this special work 
under the advice of the doctors with the follow-up aid of 
the school nurses. 


5. Intramural programs 


This competitive program provides splendid leisure-time 
activities and throws the pupil into situations where not only 
is his physical skill greatly needed to help his team win, 
but he must also think intelligently, quickly and accurately. 
This program is particularly responsible for the development 
in pupils of skills above the novice class. I recall at least 
three of our championship boys’ basketball team of 1934 
who the previous year were beginners on some one of the 
intramural teams. The school spirit that grows within a 
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6. Games of low organization 


7. Recreational activities or hobbies 


of profitably using their leisure time. 


tures. 


program of this sort develops a sense of loyalty in pupils 
that is very intense. The use of a point system and the giv- 
ing of awards add great stimulus to the program, also. 


It is especially important in this day to give young people 
some physical activities that they may use later in life when 
the time has passed when they are able to engage in large 
group competitive games. Teaching them while in school 
how to play well such games as tennis, ping-pong, bad- 
minton and smaller table games will give them a recrea- 
tional outlet that will be most useful later in life. 


After considerable study we determined that the quality 
of evening study work we were receiving was very poor, and 
that the disciplinary problems from 7:00 to 8:00, which were 
due in part to fatigue, were unnecessarily great in number. 
As a result, in September, 1934, we substituted an evening 
activities program for our usual study hour. The results have 
more than justified our decision. The number of cases of 
rank dissatisfaction occurring at that hour is now practically 
zero. Pupils who formerly had to be literally driven to the 
study rooms now are in the activities rooms 15 minutes to a 
half hour ahead of schedule. Not only are the pupils more 
content and happily busy, but they are learning something 
that will be most useful to them later in life as a means 


Each teacher in the school agreed to give one evening a 
week to the furthering of this program. Lists of hobbies 
and activities, together with the names of those in charge, 
were posted in the playrooms and discussed with the pupils. 
Suggestions were received from the children also and were 
given due consideration. The results were that various 
groups were formed on the three evenings a week in addition 
to Tuesdays, when the activity program was on, and every 
pupil had the opportunity to do something in which she was 
interested. Tuesday evenings are given over to moving pic- 


The activities on Monday evenings include a class in 
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knitting and crocheting, a game club, groups engaged in 
making pictures, crépe paper flowers and figures on glass, 
pottery, puppets, Japanese gardens and calico animals. 
There are three scout troops, a dancing class and three senior 
social clubs which also meet on this evening. These clubs 
arrange educational trips, social evenings and plan other 
club affairs. In the library there is a reading club. 

On Wednesday evenings a large group goes to the Y.W. 
C.A. to swim while a smaller group goes to the park to roller 
skate or for a walk. There are groups making paper dolls, 
doing fancy work of one kind or another, soap sculpture and 
silhouettes. A number of girls take tap dancing. There are 
girls in the library also and in the playroom where games 
of all kinds are in progress. 

Thursday evenings find girls very busy with wood chipping, 
one of the most popular of the activities. These girls make 
very attractive wooden plaques which, when prepared, are 
painted in gay and charming colors. Another interesting 
activity is the doll club in which the younger girls cut out 
and make rag dolls and dress them in costumes of other 
lands. Still another group is busy changing old jars and 
bottles into enamel boxes and vases. Some of the older girls 
are much interested in European needlework. 

Arrangements are made for the girls who occasionally 
want to write letters, read, do personal sewing, pass the 
evening chatting with friends or work in their classrooms, 
because our aim during this hour is to have the pupils busy 
doing the things that most interest them, and that will make 
the evening one of real recreation. The results have been 
well worth the expenditure of time and energy on the part 
of the staff. 

In conclusion may I repeat that the health-training pro- 
gram can be made a very vital and interesting one to the 
child. It can be made a very real part of his whole life, both 
in school and out of school. Children love to play, there- 
fore those play situations should be seized upon as effective 
teaching mediums. If we will but remember that healthy 
children are happy children and reverse the phrase to assume 
that happy children should be healthier children we will so 
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cast our health training program that it is a subject that 
like many other subjects in the curriculum can be both 
happily and effectively taught at the same time. 
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Chalif, Folk Dance Books. 

Spalding’s Rule Books on Basket ball and Baseball. 


PRESIDENT BLATTNER: We proceed now to a somewhat 
related topic: The Problem of Interschool Contests. This will 
be considered separately in three papers by Mr. Cloud, Dr. 
Krause, and Mr. Menzemer. 
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Mr. 
THE PROBLEM OF INTERSCHOOL CONTESTS 


I assume from the fact this subject has been assigned that 
interschool contests are approved by members of this Con- 
ference. During recent years there has been a remarkable 
increase in interschool contests which gives further assur- 
ance that they are popular, desirable and may increase 
rather than decrease with the years. But, as my subject 
also implies, there are problems connected with these con- 
tests in which we as executives are interested and for which 
we seek the best possible solutions. 

The immediate problems are on the whole very much alike 
for all the schools. They may vary according to local con- 
ditions but essentially they are the same. This being so, 
the opportunity offers to make certain suggestions to meet 
the problem in its broadest aspects. The time seems to be 
ripe for an attempt to lift these interschool contests to a 
higher plane, something analogous to the situation in the 
public schools. 

First, I believe the Conference should establish a Board of 
Control of Schools for the Deaf Athletic Associations. The 
Board should elect its officers and prepare a constitution and 
bylaws governing all athletic contests between schools for 
the deaf. 

Many of the schools are now members of their state high 
school athletic associations. They must comply with the 
regulations imposed or forfeit their membership. These regu- 
lations appear to be generally fair and satisfactory. 

Second, application for membership or affiliate member- 
ship into the National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations should be made. A great number of 
state associations have such memberships. We can at least 
find out how we stand, athletically, relative to the schools 
for hearing children along athletic lines. Because of regula- 
tions covering interstate contests it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for some schools to participate in such contests. 

Third, strict adherence to and compliance with all eligi- 
bility rules should be maintained. At present, it is a con- 
ceded fact that many schools determine for themselves all 
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matters pertaining to eligibility. Uniformity in this respect 
is especially desirable. This may impose a hardship upon 
some of the smaller schools. No exceptions, however, are 
made for schools of hearing children because of size of en- 
rollment. 

Fourth, athletics being an educational function, their con- 
trol and supervision should rest upon those who are re- 
sponsible. For the past several years there has been much 
agitation for interschool contests. Some of the proposals 
have been reasonable, but some of them have been for the 
purpose of promoting personal or school prestige. 

While interschool contests should be encouraged, I do not 
believe that all athletic activities should be confined solely 
to schools for the deaf. If this were done, competitive sports 
would lose much of their educational values. 

In conclusion, it appears that the most difficult problem 
of interschool contests is the problem of proper housing and 
feeding. Nearly all schools can meet and provide for the 
needs of normal demands. Few, if any, can meet satisfac- 
torily the demands of a basketball tournament. This would 
likewise be true for track meets. Nevertheless, being reason- 
able people, we should not become too discouraged. The 
co-operative spirit so apparent among us should help 
eliminate this trouble. 


Dr. KRAUSE: 
INTERSCHOOL CONTESTS 


I think most educators are concerned over the ever rising 
enthusiasm attending athletic contests between schools. 
With this enthusiasm and ever increasing interest and 
emphasis, many problems and difficulties arise as to give 
real concern. 

Just as a bad situation that has some truth and good con- 
nected with it is more potent for evil than when a situation 
is wholly bad, so interschool athletic activities having pos- 
sible good and evil mixed up present need for candid and 
unbiased consideration to weigh both the evil and the good 
so as to advance what is good and militate against the evils. 
Of course we cannot hope to separate perfectly the wheat 
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from the chaff and have an absolutely pure situation. Life 
in all its phases presents variant combinations of the de- 
sirable and undesirable; our task is as much as possible to 
advance the former and curtail the latter, and then to weigh 
them in balance with the main objective. 

Let us first consider the prime objective of physical educa- 
tion under which athletic contests come. This is potent to 
us all as being health, the first of the seven cardinal ob- 
jectives of all education. It is that we may have a sound 
mind in a sound body, each properly serving the other for 
success and happiness in life. Health is that proper co- 
ordination and balance of bodily and mental functions as 
to be conducive to success and happiness. Whatever other 
advantages there may be to our athletic activities, we can 
never let that of health of our boys and girls be asked to 
pay the price for any other possible advantages. 

A properly directed, diversified and controlled program 
of physical exercises should be encouraged. The undue em- 
phasis upon athletic contests as exemplified in high pressure 
interschool contests, especially some tournaments, is to my 
mind very questionable and I feel often detrimental to the 
physical welfare of our pupils for which we are greatly 
responsible, as also often seriously interfering with other 
academic work. 

We have, I fear, let the love of excitement so character- 
istic of this day let us get unbalanced. Also other objectives, 
such as notoriety, ill advised school advertising, get undue 
hold of our better judgment. Growing youth is called upon 
to put forth the most strenuous, often dangerous, exertions 
to contribute to love of glory and so-called school spirit. 
But, what price glory? 

That there are definite and worth-while contributions to 
our educational efforts by interschool contests is readily 
granted. The teaching of the value of teamwork, an effective 
co-operation, self control, good sense of honor and other 
evident results we would not deny, but could not all these 
be developed by a more moderate athletic activity, charac- 
terized by such diversity as to include the whole pupil body 
and not a select few? The present-day emphasis on com- 
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petitive athletics is leading schools more and more, in their 
vying with each other, to select the most athletically inclined 
and give major attention to them in order to have a winning 
team. This is especially so with schools that have most 
resources in pupil and teaching personnel as well as financial 
strength. It seems that contests are increasingly put on not 
so much for the health and physical development of the 
contestant as to have a winning team and the other ad- 
vantages possibly attending. Are we not thereby delegating 
to a few what should be the opportunity for all? It often 
has seemed to me that our schools are not making sufficiently 
general the interest in needed physical exercise, but edu- 
cating our youth to go out in life to enjoy what others do 
rather than the doing themselves. Our national interest in ath- 
letics is more and more to enjoy the achievements of spe- 
cially trained athletes rather than personal participation. 
Our delegatory tendencies in athletics already begun in 
school feed a similar condition in our communities so that 
there is more enjoyment in the seeing than in the doing. 
Representation should not take the place of participation. 

Our undue stress upon superior and winning teams with 
all the necessary close selection may more discourage inter- 
est and participation than enhance it. When interest in 
athletics is satisfied with the thrill of what others may do 
for us, is that interest the best? 

Again coming back to the health objective. Are the de- 
velopment of good athletes and the attendant very strenu- 
ous competition the best for health? Studies have been 
made which show that the athletic type has lower physical 
growth, weight, lung capacity and cardiac stamina than 
the non-athletic type. A study by Mr. Rowe, a director of 
physical welfare, Cleveland, Ohio, in National Education 
Proceedings for 1933, though by no means conclusive, gives 
us strong suggestion to do some reflecting. In my own little 
observation of the best athletes, I note they do not make 
the strongest men and women. Often those vital organs 
called to such great strain, especially before maturity, are 
irreparably weakened for life. The early breaking down 
and untimely death of leading athletes induce likewise 
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reflection as to whether our physical education program 
with high-powered interschool contests is really conducive 
to health. What a menace to health are tournaments re- 
quiring teams to play two or three games in one day or 
five in two days? True substitutions are made but the best 
ones, those perhaps with outstanding gift for a successful 
life, must be left in and perhaps irreparably weakened for 
life. 

Is there not also a question as to the value of the com- 
petitive element so prominent in interschool contests? True 
life is a competitive struggle and we must teach for it, but 
we should more educate to make such to be not against 
persons but against conditions and problems to serve our 
fellow man rather than to get the better of him. I wonder 
sometimes whether our development of the competitive spirit 
does not sow the seeds of social and war conditions. Often 
I fear the love of victory is greater than the love of the 
sport in so much athletic competition. This is often exempli- 
fied in a superior team not satisfied with mere victory, but 
to administer overwhelming defeat, to pile up scores way 
beyond good sportsmanship. This tendency by some to give 
crushing defeat is very questionable from an ethical point 
of view. 

How often we hear our coaches and athletic directors 
advance the high educational values of our competitive 
athletics. They tell us of teamwork, control and sports- 
manship being inculcated. Does this stand the test of psycho- 
logical facts? Can we say that such virtues exercised upon 
the field of sports will necessarily carry over in general life 
activities? I know the question of transfer of training is 
very debatable, but the results of much investigation so 
far admit that transfer takes place only where there are 
identical elements. We deny the advancement of such trans- 
fer in regular school subjects; can we uncritically, unques- 
tionably accept it in the field of athletics? A number of 
times have I noticed that the keenly competitive athlete 
is very indifferent in his struggles and competition with 
academic work; he is ready to wrestle with men but not 
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with problems. Are we perhaps developing the Spartan type 
rather than the Athenian? 

I aver educators must begin to clip the wings of this 
great eagle carrying away our youth to be fed in some 
lofty aerie to the eaglets of immediate advantages or enthu- 
siasms and thrills, while the remoter objectives are lightly 
considered. 

We would not stop interschool contests; they have many 
advantages socially and educationally. We believe, how- 
ever, extensive trips with many games and interfering much 
with the regular school work should be curtailed. Granted 
the advantages, are they not, however, to a very small per 
cent of the pupil body? Often have I seen for several days 
before big trips and keen contests a very unsettled condition 
of the pupil’s mind, so adverse to effective work, a condition 
that usually continues for days after the contests. It used 
to be that only Saturdays and not school days were given 
to such contests, but more and more are school days asked 
to book trips. A halt must be called somewhere. Complaint 
is often made by parents that our work is not thorough 
and there are too many and too extensive and intensive 
extra-curricular activities. I for one ‘ought off unjust com- 
plaints against such extra-curricuiar activities and argued 
for evident advantages if properly directed and controlled. 
But perhaps we have fondled the pet till now, big and strong, 
it is making insatiable demands, increasingly infringing 
upon the regular courses of study. 

Especially do I feel that we must call a halt to the tourna- 
ments scheduling so many games in a necessarily short 
period. Granting the advantages of these tournaments, we 
would have all schools recipients thereof, but they must be 
arranged so that no team would be required to play more 
than twice at a meet. Tournament areas must be narrowed 
both as to number of teams and distance of travel. This 
may be difficult to effect because so few schools have the 
facilities to entertain the meet and usually those schools 
able to do so are so much stronger athletically, and should 
be grouped in their own class. Here in the East we have the 
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problem of satisfactory grouping, perhaps in the middle 
West and beyond it is a problem of distance and expense. 
For the East the disposition of the matter must lie with 
the good will and magnanimity of the larger school able to 
entertain. We understand a tentative regrouping has been 
drafted for presentation at this meeting. That something 
must be done is to the writer quite evident. 

What I have above stated pertains to boys. As to inter- 
school contests for girls I deem such should be in the less 
strenuous sports as perhaps tennis and volley ball. The more 
delicate and peculiar physical properties of our girls should 
not be endangered by the more violent sports. There is more 
danger for girls to relegate discretion by the fervent enthu- 
siasm to keen rivalry engendered by interschool contests. 

And now in conclusion may we suggest that some of the 
objections to so much and so strenuous interschool athletics 
giving attention and advantages to a comparative few be 
removed by more and varied intramural athletic activities 
being introduced? That all the pupil body be given the 
advantages of such sports and so be trained to enjoy them 
that a definite proficiency and love for them will carry out 
into their post-school days, that they will not be so much 
fans as active participants and leaders. And above all, that 
we shall give to society recruits both health conscious and 
health possessing and so more loyally carry out our great 
first objective. 


Mr. MENZEMER: 
INTERSCHOOL CONTESTS 


The problem of interschool contests is a real problem. 
Some of us have tried to arrange our athletic contests one 
way, others another, and none have seemed to be entirely 
satisfactory. Our problem seems to be “How much athletics 
and, particularly, with whom shall the contests be staged.” 

Conditions differ in different localities. In the extreme 
East a school can find all the games it wants within an 
hour’s drive. It can almost find other schools for the deaf 
in a little more time than that, while in Montana it is two 
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hours to the nearest high school and probably twenty-four 
to the nearest state school for the deaf. We in Kansas are 
on the half-way line. We can find high schools in plenty 
within two hours, and schools for the deaf only five or six 
hours away. 

In Kansas we tried the state schools and I must say that 
we enjoyed that scheme of things and had many pleasing 
experiences; but, with no appropriation help, the cost in 
money became prohibitive. The cost in time was almost as 
bad. For about three or four days before such a game, 
excitement was at fever height; then came the trip and the 
game, the return and the game in retrospect—told at some 
length to an admiring throng or defended valiantly and 
vehemently to a disgusted clientele! At all events it cost 
the best share of a week. Now do not misunderstand me; 
the time was not at all a total loss. The pupils learned a 
lot of geography and perhaps some economics. I’ll never 
forget how thrilled our team was when this group from the 
dry plains of Kansas crossed the Mississippi River. Another 
thing; the team probably left us feeling that our table was 
none too good and they would go to another school and 
find the same kind of service. Then when they came home 
to a hot supper after a two hundred mile ride, they often 
became boosters. They met the other schools, met teachers, 
hearing and deaf, and pupils; and friendships, especially 
between the visiting boys and the local girls, and contacts 
that were very fine, were made. So there was, perhaps, real 
recompense for the loss of time. 

But the money difficulty could not be overcome. We sold 
tickets, candy, fruit, the coach played Shylock trying to 
get his pound of travel as cheaply as possible, but the treas- 
ury always seemed to be low. 

So we tried the junior colleges. These games worked out 
pretty well and we held our own; but I never feel right 
about pitting a fifteen-year-old boy against a man 21 
years old. The boy may have the weight, but in all prob- 
ability he has not the hardened toughness of the man, 
and in football especially this counts. Then, too, we could 
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not hope to win more than 50 per cent of the games and 
this tended toward a feeling of inferiority, something we 
do not want to be felt among our pupils. 

Right here I should like to ask some questions. 

Are athletics worth while? 

How much time can legitimately be given to athletics? 

How far should the teams travel for their games? 

How should we get money for our athletics? 

If we can conjure up satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions, then we can be happy in our games. 

To me, competitive games are worth while for four main 
reasons. First of all, perhaps, is the matter of discipline. 
If your coach will co-operate with the rest of the school, 
it will bring up scholarship, reduce smoking and other ex- 
cesses, build up school spirit. It will make the necessary 
exercise an easy medicine to take. It will foster the spirit 
of sportsmanship and fair play. Properly directed, it will 
discourage “chiseling” and stealing. 

But, if athletics are to be really of use in a disciplinary 
way, all must co-operate. If it is the rule that a boy must 
get seventy-five or eighty in order to play, and he falls 
down the day before the game with your most stalwart 
enemy, the superintendent and faculty should insist that 
that boy do not play, no matter how much it may hurt. 
There are at least two reasons for this. First for the sake 
of the boy himself, and second, for the sake of the rest of 
the school; for no one will recognize “fudging” quicker than 
the rest of the team or someone on the sidelines. If a boy 
breaks training, he should miss at least one game. Other- 
wise you have destroyed one reason for your athletics. 

If you have « good team, the gang that is too small to 
get on the regular squad will be out watching and practising 
“on their own” and your exercise problem is solved without 
a lot of misspent energy; for that energy must be expended. 

Your team must be taught to “play the game.” If a 
fellow fouls and gets by with it, don’t let him boast of it. 
For again no one will get the idea of “stealing” a game 
sooner than the small boy standing around with his ears 
stuck forward. And when that happens, you have started 
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a possibly potential criminal. Teach them to play hard and 
win, but—to win fairly. 

There is a tendency to play several games a week. It 
appeals to me that we can get the same results in the way 
of athletics with one game, or occasionally two, per week, 
and conserve a lot of time. For when there is a home game, 
the youngsters want to attend and we want them to do 
so, and if the competitive games are limited more time can 
be devoted to study. 

For those who have a “bus” the question of distance 
does not make so much difference; but to us less fortunate 
ones the miles traveled have a real bearing on the case. 
If we can confine our games to perhaps two of our nearest 
neighbor schools for the deaf, and play our neighboring high 
schools for the rest of the football games, and all of our 
basket-ball games with high schools, with a tournament 
made up of schools for the deaf, as a closing feature, we 
should get by with a minimum of cost, and probably a 
maximum of good. 

But this all costs money and to get that money is a real 
problem. The children are ready to buy tickets, if they can 
get the necessary cash, but the lean years of the immediate 
past have made this hard to accomplish. Even then we are 
short. The faculty can always be counted on for some, but 
the present low salaries make this something of a burden. 
Candy sales help, but it looks as if we must cut our ex- 
penditures and if possible obtain in some way or other a 
little financial help from the legislature. 

I am anxious to get your reaction to this subject. For a 
long time we have been struggling along, the coach, with 
some help from the superintendent, carrying the burden of 
making the financial ends meet. Can someone suggest a 
better way to budget our athletic finances? 


Mr. SxyBere: I want to emphasize the matter of extra- 
curriculum activities mentioned by Mr. O’Connor, which 
include games of all descriptions. We have tried that with 
our boys. We hold competitive contests in chess, checkers, 
ping-pong, etc. We have developed a type of activity which 
compares with that of the normal boys’ club, and the tour- 
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naments which have been held created much interest and 
were very delightful. We have a fencing club, a boxing club, 
and we have an annual wrestling match with the school for 
the blind. It is all competitive, in a sense, but still it is so 
varied that a boy has an opportunity to use his brain and 
brawn both. We find it very gratifying. 

PRESIDENT BLATTNER: We must pass on to the next sub- 
ject. This question of athletics is a very interesting one and 
I wish we had more time to discuss it. 

The next is “Round Table on the 1940 Census,” led by 
Mr. Stevenson. 


Mr. STEVENSON: 


THE CENSUS OF 1940 


In reading the results and the data obtained in previous 
census reports, one is amazed at the apparent weaknesses 
and admitted inaccuracies. There can be no dependability 
given any census on the deaf until something more definite 
and painstaking is done. 

To follow the instructions and procedure as set up in the 
past would be nothing more than useless and without value. 
In fact, they are misleading, confusing, and extremely detri- 
mental to the welfare of the deaf. 

The definitions used could not be worse or further from 
the truth. In fact, the definitions make the findings very 
indefinite. Read them and decide for yourself. 

The terms are obsolete and should not be used in so com- 
monly consulted an organ as the pamphlet put out by the 
Bureau of the Census. There should be better and more 
definite terms used; “deaf-mute” and “deaf and dumb” 
should be dropped entirely, and the term “deaf” used to 
designate anyone, child or adult, who cannot hear. Further- 
more, a person who can hear only when using a hearing aid 
should not be classified as deaf. If he can hear, regardless 
how, he still hears. However, because of his defect he does 
not have normal hearing, and therefore is rightfully classified 
as hard of hearing. 

Therefore, this group should discuss very thoroughly and 
very carefully those things which it considers necessary and 
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proper to be used in the coming census forms covering the 
deaf, namely 


I. The use of proper terms and the very definite wording 
of these terms. 
II. The data desirable to aid anyone or any group in 
seeking information concerning the deaf as a body. 
III. The manner in which the census of the deaf should 
be made 
1. Through the deaf adults themselves 
(a) By means of correspondence 
(b) By means of state associations, clubs and fra- 
ternal orders 
(c) By means of state school paper announcements 
and through certain other papers 
(d) By passing the word along for check up 
(e) By deaf enumerators themselves 
2. Through the heads of state schools, private schools, 
parochial schools and day-schools for the enumera- 
tion of pupils attending school 
Owing to the importance of this matter I feel a resolution 
of this nature should at least be given some consideration: 


Whereas it is of great importance to the general welfare and progress 
of the deaf to be included in all census taking, and 

Whereas they as a group suffer should there be evident misrepre- 
sentation and confusing information, and whereas the terms and 
definitions now being used in the official forms are incorrect and 
defeat the purposes of the census, and 

Whereas there is very definite admission that there is a great 
degree of unreliability and inaccuracy in all prior surveys made, 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Conference consider it of paramount impor- 
tance to have a census taken of the deaf that will be reliable and 
one that will afford dependable and worth-while lata, and that the 
president appoint a committee of three to orga: ize the necessary 
material and steps to be approved by the Executive Committee which 
in turn is to present such recommendations to th» officials of the 
Bureau of the Census for adoption. 


In conclusion, I move the adoption of this resolution. 

[The motion was duly seconded by Mr. F. M. Driggs and 
unanimously carried. ] 

Mr. Croup: At a meeting of the board of directors of 


the American Institute for the Deaf-Blind, of which I hap- 
pen to be a member, held in Chicago several weeks ago, 
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among the many items discussed was the matter of deafness. 
And continuing the discussion of definitions and terminol- 
ogy, out of the discussion the board had it was developed 
that the otologists were just as anxious as the teachers of 
the deaf to establish common terms, classifying different 
types of deafness. It appears that the American Otological 
Society has had this matter under consideration for a num- 
ber of years. And we have likewise heard a good deal of it 
in our own profession. One of the board members, Dr. J. Gor- 
don Wilson, stated that the American Otological Society was 
going to have a meeting in May, I believe, and that he 
would urge that body to appoint a committee to meet with 
a committee to be appointed from the Conference to set 
up a terminology, and classify types of deafness, that would 
be understandable to the lay person, the medical profession 
and to teachers of the deaf. 

If, in the opinion of this group, such a committee is 
thought necessary, I should like to propose that the Con- 
ference appoint a committee of two, three or five (leaving 
the number to the discretion of the president, to co-operate 
with a similar committee from the American Otological 
Society for the purposes indicated. And I so move. 

Mr. Crovuter: I second the motion. 

Mr. Sxyserc: Wouldn’t the committee named in Mr. 
Stevenson’s resolution meet with your suggestion? 

Mr. Croup: I believe it would be a step in the right 
direction. But I would like to be able to write to Doctor 
Wilson, stating that action of this type has been taken. 
Correspondence probably should be directed to him be- 
cause he is the one who will be responsible for what action 
the American Otological Society will take in considering 
the matter. 

PRESIDENT BLaTTNER: How do we know his group will 
take the same action? 

Mr. Cioup: I don’t know that it will, but he said he 
would propose the matter to that body. 

I should like then to amend my original motion so as 
to extend the function of the committee, already voted for, 
to include this additional activity. 
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[By formal vote the Conference adopted Mr. Cloud’s 
motion as amended. | 

PRESIDENT BLATTNER: The chair will report tomorrow 
as to those who are to serve on this committee.’ 

[Whereupon the meeting adjourned at 5:00 o’clock p. m.] 


THURSDAY EVENING SEssIon, APRIL 23, 1936 


[The Thursday evening session of the Seventeenth Regu- 
lar Meeting of the Conference, being the banquet session, 
was held April 23, 1936, at the Penn-Lincoln Hotel, Wilkins- 
burg, Pennsylvania, Mr. A. C. Manning presiding. ] 


Mr. Mannina: In the name of our board of trustees, a 
goodly number of whom I see here this evening, I again 
extend to you all a very hearty welcome. Those of you 
who come from far and near, Florida and California and 
Saskatchewan, Halifax and all intermediate points, we are 
very happy to have you with us tonight. Also some of our 
local friends, not officially connected with the school, it is 
a delight to have you with us on this occasion. I am sure 
that you have enjoyed and appreciated and profited much 
by the delightful evening sessions that have been provided 
for you; the opening night by Chancellor Bowman, last 
night, when that masterful address was given by Doctor 
Root; but we have saved the climax for this evening. 

One of our local jurists, Judge Sara M. Soffel, has gra- 
ciously consented to be with us tonight to bring us a message 
on the relationship of education to the broader aspects of 
citizenship. 


JUDGE SOFFEL: 
EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP 


A great American poet has said, “Having heard at dusk 
the unrivalled one, the hermit thrush from the swamp cedars, 
solitary, singing in the west, I strike up for a new world.” 
I would like to paraphrase these lines of Whitman and say 
“Together singing in the west, we strike up for a new world” 
—building about this idea any message I may bring. 


*For the names of the members of the committee provided for in 
Mr. Stevenson’s resolution, see page 467. 
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If you will bear with me, I shall talk informally, beginning 
like the musing organist, doubtfully and far away and letting 
my thoughts wander as they list, building a bridge, however, 
not from Dreamland but rather from Reality for my Lay. 

You have asked me to talk to you tonight on the subject 
of “Citizenship.” Being educators, I presume you mean by 
this “Education and Training for Citizenship.” It seems to 
me that you cannot discuss this theme unless you relate it to 
the age in which we live and unless you translate it in terms 
of the spirit that makes our civilization today what it is. 

A few years ago, President Hoover appointed a commit- 
tee to study Social Trends in American Life. This committee 
made its report in two comprehensive volumes. One of the 
statements embodied in that report seems to me significant. 
It was this: That as a nation we had finished our era of 
geographic pioneering, that we had reached a very high point 
in the era of technological pioneering, but our social progress 
had not been attuned to our scientific progress, so that today 
we stand on the threshold of a new era, that of social pioneer- 
ing. It seems to me that you can not think of citizenship today 
unless you do so in terms of its social implications. 

When President Roosevelt assumed office on March fourth 
1933, the situation was indeed dire. Eleven odd million men 
and women unemployed, banks closing, mortgages foreclosed, 
industry prostrate, the farm situation serious—the fifth year 
of the depression found our plight sorry. The president be- 
gan in a bold way to build a new social order, founded on a 
broad concept of social justice. The emphasis had begun to 
shift froia machines to men. He sought to point the way to 
secure for the average individual the essentials of decent 
living. A minimum wage, abolition of child labor, old age 
pensions, unemployment insurance—these were truly stones 
of the new social order. Britain and our brothers in Canada 
had already progressed far along the path of social progress 
which we were entering. 

If you, as educators, would train boys and girls for partici- 
pation in a life of service that comprehends more than the 
ability to earn a living, that includes in it some measure of 
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service to one’s community, the state and nation, you will 
have to educate along the lines of social living. We stand 
today at the crossroads. Our problem is to retain the best 
the old order provided with the finest the new order offers. 

Not only do we stand at the threshold of an era that 
points the way toward social progress, but we live in an age 
the dynamic trends of which are shaped and molded by 
power—machines, science. Dean Gauss of Princeton once 
said, “If you want to find the force in a given civilization 
that is shaping its trends, you must find the force that is 
making for change.” In certain ages that force has been war, 
religion, feudalism; it has varied with the distinct periods in 
history. Today the dominant force is Science. Unfortunately, 
our economics and our politics have lagged far behind our 
scientific development. We have failed to solve the problem 
of unemployment. We can produce more than we can con- 
sume. In a land of plenty, millions are in want. Until we 
master these problems, we shall never be masters of our 
destiny. The boys and girls you are training for leadership 
will have to meet and solve these problems. 

In these post-war years, we have seen democracy chal- 
lenged by fascism, communism, its weaknesses exposed in the 
hour of crisis. Conceding that it lacks the efficiency of autoc- 
racy, we still believe the democratic form of government the 
best for the free man. You and I, whether we live in the 
United States, Canada, Britain or any of her dominions, are 
brothers. We are representatives of the great Anglo-Saxon 
countries that have always stood for democracy and the 
democratic ideals of freedom of speech and the press, freedom 
of individual liberty. We believe the finest form of life is to 
be had in that government where democracy is preserved. If 
our democracy is to withstand the challenge of these new 
ideas expressed by fascism or communism, we have to begin 
with youth. We have to inculcate in our youth respect for 
democracy and an appreciation of its blessings. Ex-president 
Lowell of Harvard, asked recently, whether he thought de- 
mocracy could survive in the United States, replied, “So long 
as we nurture a people strong in moral fiber, courage, indus- 
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try, integrity, self-reliance, so long will our democracy sur- 
vive.” 

This brings us to the most important phase of building 
for citizenship, that is, character. James Truslow Adams, 
the eminent historian, in commenting on the failure of the 
United States to retain the world leadership that was thrust 
upon it at the close of the World War, attributes this failure 
in leadership to lack of character on the part of the American 
people. He points to the political corruption in our great 
cities, the growth of crime, the lawlessness of our people, the 
emphasis upon the material as contradistinguished from the 
spiritual in the post-war years as evidence of a weakening 
of moral fiber in the life of a great people. He believes we 
must again cultivate the rugged homely virtues that marked 
the pioneer of old, that there must come again in our life a 
spiritual renaissance. If as a nation we need build for char- 
acter, we must begin with our children. To inculcate in the 
youth of today self-reliance, courage, industry, integrity, is 
the task of the parent and the teacher. Without a strong 
character foundation laid in youth, there can not be a great 
nation for the nation is only as strong as the individuals who 
comprise it. Self-reliance, initiative, thrift—qualities which 
in the years of depression we have seemingly cast to the 
winds—must again be developed. These are the qualities that 
have made us a great people, the qualities that will keep us 
a great nation. If we are to have men and women of basic 
character, prepared to assume the leadership of tomorrow, 
we must begin with the youth of today. A supreme task for 
the educator—a challenge—to build in the boys and girls 
of today the basic qualities of character that will withstand 
whatever storm the years may bring! 

We live in an age when everything that science creates 
tends to make of us whether we will or not cosmopolites, 
citizens of the world. Take for example the radio. By pressing 
a little button, simultaneous with its delivery, you may hear 
the utterances of a great statesman, no matter in what coun- 
try he speaks. Think of what the airplane has done to 
destroy national boundaries, to reduce time and space to 
mere figments of the imagination, and how the inter-oceanic 
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telephone has served to link us together. These modern in- 
ventions know no national boundary. Science is not national, 
it is definitely international just as much so as Art. And 
yet in spite of the fact that ours is an age dominated by 
Science, we here in the United States have moved together 
with the other great nations of the world in these post-war 
years along the path of nationalism and self-sufficiency. 

There are two schools of thought. One school holds very 
definitely that the way to solve the present world difficulties 
is to have our civilization broken up into a series of closed, 
small, economic units, each practising isolation, each being 
nationally self-sufficient. In other words, this school empha- 
sizes nationalism. Opposed to that is the other school of 
thought which believes that there must come eventually a 
planned world economy with a lowering of tariff walls, a 
common medium of exchange, a free interchange of goods 
and services, a world in which the emphasis is on interna- 
tional good will, co-operation and understanding. I do not 
know to which school you belong. I am an internationalist. 
That I believe is the long view though, at present, a path 
beset with difficulties. I believe the citizen of tomorrow is 
not going to be a citizen of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, or a 
citizen of the United States of America—rather a citizen of 
the world. That means training, planning and education in 
the direction of international good will and understanding. 
I know no countries better fitted to assume that leadership 
than the great English speaking countries, the United States, 
Britain, and her Dominions. 

Back in 1914, the world was plunged into a great war which 
we entered with the highest of ideals in the spring of 1917 
believing that we were waging a war to end wars. Today, 
eighteen years after the conclusion of that catastrophic strug- 
gle, we see the nations of the world engaged in another arma- 
ment race; a mad leader scrapping the Treaty of Versailles 
and the Locarno Pacts; an ambitious dictator on a vain- 
glorious mission of conquest; an impotent, weakened League 
of Nations vainly striving to maintain the peace of the world. 
If another war comes, what is to be our course? Can we 
pursue a strictly nationalistic role? On what side shall we 
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stand? These are questions the youth of today shall have 
to answer. I believe that as great teachers we must train the 
youth in the Ideals of Peace, in a firm belief in the settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbitration. No education 
in citizenship is complete which fails to point the way to 
Peace rather than War when international misunderstand- 
ings arise. What are you doing to inculcate in your students 
the ideals to which the Prince of Peace pointed the way so 
many years ago? 

A few days ago, my attention was directed to a new book 
written by Mr. Pitkin, who is a professor at Columbia. Some 
of you may well remember his “Life Begins At Forty.” Being 
at an age where I will admit forty, I, of course, agree with 
him. Well, Mr. Pitkin has written a book on the “Art of 
Learning.” He emphasizes in that book four forces which 
he thinks we of the present have to consider. These four 
mighty forces that he sees linked together are: First, the 
new learning; second, the new unemployment; third, the new 
ethics of personality or individuality; and fourth, the new 
leisure. Very briefly, as to what he has in mind when he talks 
about the new learning, he points to this: That in this age 
of science and invention knowledge is developing so fast 
that if an individual wants to keep pace with his generation 
it is almost essential that he learn in a given year as many 
facts as Aristotle amassed throughout his whole life. He goes 
on to develop the idea that learning is a continuous thing, 
that it begins not only in the cradle, but it goes on through 
life, and ends only with death. He believes there must come 
in the future a greater, a new learning. And then he goes on 
to talk about the new unemployment. He speaks of the un- 
employment due to technology, what the years of the depres- 
sion have taught us, and he queries whether the individual 
in the future isn’t perhaps going to have to know more than 
one trade, more than one profession, in order to keep abreast 
of the trend of the times. 

And then when he comes to this thing that he calls the 
new ethics of personality, or individuality, he is speaking 
with the point of view of the individualist, but not of the 
rampant individualism as we knew it in the old laissez faire 
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days. He is speaking for superiority in our culture as against 
the mediocrity that has come, let us say, in these post-war 
years. He is speaking against the regimentation of the herd. 
He is speaking against the mechanization and standardiza- 
tion that are part of the mass age, and he is making a plea 
for sound basic knowledge and learning, and the develop- 
ment of the finest and the best. 

And then when he comes to the new leisure, he points to 
the challenge that has come in this generation with the 
shortened working day. That is a fact. You and I know 
it. When the codes were adopted here under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the forty-hour week became a 
definitely established thing. The thirty-hour week is a pos- 
sibility, and the vanguard is already enjoying the thirty-hour 
week. What are we going to do to meet the challenge of 
this new leisure? How are we going to educate our youth and 
our adults to use that leisure for culture and for profit? 

Having sat in a Juvenile Court, I know the results and 
the fruits of the wrong use of leisure, and so does any stu- 
dent of crime. He knows that crime begins in the delinquency 
of youth, that it increases in the years of adolescence, and 
that it reaches its highest point in the vigorous years of 
young manhood, and that unless we attack it in the person 
of youth we can not hope to solve it in dealing with the adult. 
Therefore, we have to train and meet the challenge of the 
use of this new leisure. Otherwise, instead of being a benefit 
to our civilization, it is going to be a degradation. So we 
have that challenge before us. I might say to you, as edu- 
cators dealing with the deaf, that in all of the time I sat in 
the Juvenile Court I never had in front of me a deaf person, 
so you must do a good job. 

I come now to the closing idea that I want to leave with 
you. It is this: In spite of the material aspects of our civiliza- 
tion, and our machine age, there is nothing more significant 
than the development of the spiritual. I do not know in what 
terms you express what you mean by the spiritual, but every- 
body has an innate sense of the spiritual. I believe there 
must come again a spiritual renaissance, when the pendulum 
swings to and the emphasis again is on the eternal verities, 
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the things of the spirit. I know no finer expression of that 
idea than the one used by Dean Gauss, in his book “The 
Primer of Tomorrow.” He says that there still remains one 
world to conquer, and that is the world of man’s spirit, which 
for want of a better word he calls “Religion.” He believes we 
can no longer project ourselves into the future, that we must 
live vertically within our own time as if it were eternity, 
that we must utilize each God-given day by building into 
it abiding human values. It is an art, difficult of understand- 
ing, but only in climbing to such heights as are yet un- 
climbed, only in such labor can the modern spirit find full 
scope for its increased energy and power. There is need to 
build on a spiritual basis, in training our youth for partici- 
pation in government, in training them for service to their 
community, the state, the nation, or the world. And in train- 
ing them for Life itself we have to take into consideration the 
trends, political, economic, and social, of the day. We have 
to build in the light of those things. And we have to lay at 
the basis a very definite foundation of character, by pointing 
the way to the spiritual. If you, as educators, dealing with 
a specialized group, lay the foundation along these lines, 
I believe you will build well. 

“God give us men for the times demand strong minds, 
great hearts, true faith and willing hands!” 


Fripay Morninea Session, Aprin 24, 1936 


The meeting convened at 9:45 o’clock a. m., President 
Blattner presiding. 

PRESIDENT BuaTTNER: The first item on the program for 
this morning is a paper by Dr. Percival Hall, on “Standards 
and Courses at Gallaudet College.” 


Dr. Hat: 


STANDARDS AND COURSES AT GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE 


It has been the continuous desire and endeavor of the 
authorities of Gallaudet College to bring into the student 
body the most promising of the graduates of our schools 
for the deaf throughout the country. Some standard of 
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selection is evidently necessary to carry out this purpose 
and for many years examinations in specific subjects have 
been given to test the ability of the candidates. Examination 
papers have been prepared by members of the faculty, sent 
out to the schools, and the candidate’s work read and graded 
by the teachers preparing the examinations. The same in- 
structors have not from year to year always written papers 
in the same subjects. They have known very little about 
the candidates themselves before the papers are marked, 
sometimes not even knowing the schools from which they 
come. Letters from heads of schools, however, are later 
considered in connection with the general standing of the 
student who has been examined. This old system of exami- 
nations was modified some time ago by the acceptance of 
certificates in certain studies. Each year it has been found 
that some of the candidates who have been admitted have 
not been particularly well prepared, and their work has 
not been satisfactory after coming to college. Others, of 
course, though fairly well grounded in studies have not 
applied themselves and so have failed to remain. 

It has always seemed to our faculty that a number of 
students who have been admitted should never have come 
to college, at least at the time when they did. Examination 
after arrival by standard tests, conducted by Professor 
Fusfeld over the past five years and studied under his 
direction by Dr. Kenneth Braly, a member of our normal 
class last year, seemed to show that it would be possible 
to predict the probable success or failure of a student more 
accurately through the use of standard tests than by our 
old-style examinations. We are therefore expecting, as you 
have been advised, to send out standard tests on grade sub- 
jects in May instead of most of our usual examinations, 
still requiring special tests in composition and in algebra 
to quadratics prepared by members of our faculty. 

It is impossible for us to go into the details of the standard 
tests, naming each subject and the amount required for 
preparation in each subject, without more or less definitely 
designating a certain test. This is something we do not wish 
to do. It is our idea in adopting the new plan to help the 
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schools do away with the special preparation of a few pupils 
under more or less high pressure for the passing of entrance 
examinations and rather to help out with your plan of 
establishing well graded courses for all capable pupils up 
to and including some high school subjects. We are of course 
very much interested in the carrying out of this new plan. 
While the papers are to be submitted to the pupils as here- 
tofore by their own school heads or by teachers designated 
by them, they are still to be returned to us for careful 
grading. 

It has been found during the past five years that the 
average standing of the candidates admitted to college has 
risen from about the ninth grade to distinctly above the 
tenth in the present Preparatory Class. Please remember 
that this is the average grade and that there are a number 
considerably below this standing and also a good many 
well above it. It has been our experience that most of the 
students in the lower quartile of the preparatory group 
have soon dropped out of college, so that it is fairly rea- 
sonable to suppose that those remaining to form our Fresh- 
man Class after a year of instruction and the loss of the 
weakest members are considerably above the eleventh grade 
or are nearing the standard of college Freshmen elsewhere. 
This belief is borne out by definite facts, as our Freshman 
Class a year ago was tested with forty thousand other 
Freshmen by examinations prepared by the American Coun- 
cil on Education,: and our group was found to be very 
slightly below the average of this large number of Fresh- 
men. It is also interesting to note that while none of our 
group were at the very top in the tests, none of them were 
at the bottom. 

It is our hope in conducting examinations for admission 
to pick out, as I have said before, the most promising candi- 
dates for education in the college. I do not believe this is 
an unreasonable desire or that our wish to bring up our 
standards fairly close to those of the average college is out 
of reason or detrimental to our educational work. 

The suggestion has been made that our policies are driv- 
ing away the congenitally deaf students. In order to check 
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on this I have recently made a check of 128 cases of stu- 
dents now in Gallaudet, whose records are fairly accurate. 
This shows that 28, or 23 per cent, became deaf before the 
age of one year; that 60, or 49 per cent, became deaf before 
the age of four; that two thirds became deaf before the age 
of eight, and the remaining 33 per cent became deaf after 
eight years of age. My own experience has been that about 
one third of the deaf may be properly called congenitally 
deaf. It would seem, therefore, as two thirds of our students 
fall in the group losing their hearing before the age of eight 
years and nearly half before the age of four, that we are 
still providing higher education for a reasonable proportion 
of congenitally deaf or nearly congenitally deaf students. 

In this connection there are interesting statistics which 
have been worked out by Professor Fusfeld and which ought, 
in my opinion, to give us considerable food for thought. 
His studies do seem to show that the congenitally deaf stu- 
dents enter college later in life than others and that on the 
whole they drop out as unsuccessful students more fre- 
quently than the rest. The question arises, Is this circum- 
stance due to our own requirements and faulty teaching in 
the first year, or is it due to other causes? Have these con- 
genitally deaf children in our schools throughout the coun- 
try received the testing which they should have had to mark 
their progress in studies, or perhaps have they been in 
classes where methods used have held them back in their 
school progress and have carried them into college several 
years later than they might have been brought into the 
Preparatory work? It seems to me without question that 
all of our children should have such tests from time to time 
as can be used to ascertain if their educational advance- 
ment is satisfactory. The application of other methods— 
reclassification, change of teachers, or some remedy—it 
seems to me should be at least offered to such children, for 
after all are we not seeking for the greatest educational 
advancement possible in a given time? In passing, let me 
say that there is no question in my mind as to the educa- 
tional possibilities of the congenitally deaf pupil. We have 
in the college today a number of brilliant students who 
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were born deaf. From time to time during the past they 
have graduated at the head of their classes as valedic- 
torians. Some of them have been taught successfully to use 
correct English, and to reason with the best of the student 
body. Some of them have been prepared to enter college 
as early as sixteen years of age. 

Leaving the subject of entrance requirements, I would 
like to say a few words about some changes in our college 
curriculum which have been made in recent years. We have 
not been unaware of your desire to employ a number of 
our college graduates as teachers. In our courses in do- 
mestic science and domestic art for the girls, we have paid 
particular attention to teaching methods and have arranged 
for special practice work for the more promising girls in 
these subjects, so that they should be able to take up such 
work at once in our schools with good prospects for success. 
The same is true in our course in library science, in which 
a number of young women have been well trained in the 
classification and handling of books. A number of our young 
men have been well prepared to teach printing, or to go 
into commercial offices, and have been able to do this with 
success. Other young men have been given special opportu- 
nities of practice teaching in the Kendall School and in our 
lower college classes so as to fit them better for teaching work. 
This year an additional course in psychology has been of- 
fered to our Seniors. We hope in the near future to offer 
another course in principles of teaching to a group of ad- 
vanced students. We believe, therefore, that we shall have 
graduating each year a number of young men and women 
considerably better prepared than in the past to take teach- 
ing positions with you. We believe that many of them are 
well fitted to do this and we sincerely hope that such young 
people can continue to be of service to the heads of our 
schools throughout the country. 

In closing may I say that we still believe that the special 
object of Gallaudet College is to give a liberal education 
to as many of your promising graduates as we can take 
care of. A great amount of specialization is impossible, nor 
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is it perhaps desirable. We are continuing our instruction 
in agriculture, chemistry, printing and in architectural draw- 
ing for our young men and in business practice, library 
science, domestic art and domestic science for our young 
women, and we have directed a number of our young peo- 
ple into commercial work. Even in these difficult times a 
large number of our graduates are finding positions in which 
they can earn comfortable livings. We are grateful to you 
as heads of schools for supplying us with young men and 
women of promise for our college work. We are grateful to 
you for your assistance in placing them after they have 
graduated. It is our desire to co-operate as closely as pos- 
sible with you. We are always anxious to have your 
suggestions and your criticisms along every line which affects 
our particular object—the placing in society of young men 
and young women well prepared to carry on successful lives 
because of sound educational preparation. 


DISCUSSION 


In answer to a question as to which type of test the 
college intended to use in its new entrance examination 
policy, Dr. Hall stated he did not wish to name a particular 
test, but it would in all probability be one of the accepted 
standardized tests. He urged the schools to continue with 
their general curriculum of regular subjects without resort- 
ing to intensive coaching for a special examination. It was 
the well qualified candidate for admission the college de- 
sired to get, not a score in a certain test. 

A question was raised as to the amount of money a pros- 
pective student would require for incidental and personal 
expenses for a year at Gallaudet College, over and above 
the tuition, board, room, laundry and ordinary medical care 
provided those who enter on free scholarships. Dr. Hall first 
referred to the fact that many of the students obtain assist- 
ance from their home states, or from their schools, for inci- 
dental expenses such as railway fare, clothing, books, student 
fees, etc.; others benefit from rehabilitation aid sources. 
Although there is opportunity to earn some money by work 
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on the college campus, the average student, if he is to carry 
his studies without undue stress, should be provided with 
$150 to $200 in addition to the scholarship. 


PRESIDENT BLATTNER: We must go on now. Our next sub- 
ject is, “Do We Need Schools for the Hard of Hearing?” 
A paper on this question will be read by Miss Clara E. 
Newlee. 


Miss NEWLEE: 


DO WE NEED SCHOOLS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING? 


I am going to give you my answer in one word at the 
beginning. Do we need schools for the hard of hearing? 
Yes. 

From the way the term “hard of hearing” was discussed 
here the other morning, it is plain it does not mean the 
same to everyone. Indeed, some people think that it is a 
misnomer entirely. They say that a person, we will say a 
child, either hears or does not hear. If he does not hear he 
is deaf. And yet we all know perfectly well that we find 
among children all degrees of deafness, from the very slight 
to the very profound. So that the term “hard of hearing” 
in practical application includes the less deaf of this entire 
group. Perhaps this is the reason we are so much at sea 
on this definition point. There is at this time no standard 
measure of the actual amount of deafness that must exist 
before a child is called hard of hearing. Such a standard 
may some time be established or agreed upon through audi- 
ometers or some other means, but the fact remains that we 
have no such definite measure now. 

As a working definition for the practical purpose of classi- 
fying applicants at our schools, we have tentatively agreed 
to consider the term “hard of hearing” to apply to children 
having a noticeable hearing loss for spoken language at 
schoolroom distances, but we include in that classification 
only those children who have speech and oral language 
which they acquired through their hearing, and who—this 
is very important, too—retain and spontaneously use speech 
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as a means of communication. Now you see that takes out 
entirely the group which we have, for whom we may and 
do give acoustical training and build up speech and lan- 
guage through the remnant of hearing. But this is a group 
of children who come to us with all of that already built 
up. I don’t mean to say that they don’t come sometimes 
with speech defects, but they have that spontaneous use of 
speech and language, and their language concepts are al- 
ready built up. We do not have to build up their speech 
artificially as we do with our more profoundly deaf children. 

It is immediately apparent to a group of this kind that 
included in the category I have just mentioned are many 
other children who have become, perhaps suddenly, pro- 
foundly deafened, more deaf than the hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren to whom I have just referred. But they, like those 
hard-of-hearing children, acquired their speech and lan- 
guage through their hearing, so they belong in the same 
category, we feel. 

Now these two groups are the children for whom I have 
answered this question with, “yes.” We do need schools 
for the hard of hearing. Such children as I have mentioned 
are accustomed to the hearing world. I think they should 
be allowed to continue so. Such children as these are not 
the original applicants at a school for the deaf. They usually 
start in a regular public school, because their defect is not 
so serious at the time they are starting to school as to make 
the parents, in many cases, think that they won’t overcome 
it and outgrow it, which is an old story to all humans. 
It is only after the deafness interferes with school progress 
that parents and school authorities bestir themselves to find 
other placements for the children. Usually then the children 
are sent to a school for the deaf. 

What then happens to these children who are accustomed 
only to the ways of hearing people? 

In our school—I say it with a little pride—we were the 
first school, in Chicago at least, to establish this procedure. 
We place those children in classes with other hard-of-hearing 
children. If we can possibly help it, we do not place them 
in the classes with the deaf children or even with those 
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children to whom we are giving acoustic training. That is 
the best we can do to help them continue talking with peo- 
ple who talk as they learned to talk. We call those our 
classes for the hard of hearing, but they are in a school 
for the deaf. The children in these classes go to all the 
school assemblies. Certain individuals here and there go into 
the classes for the hearing. We give them the reading, of 
course, and attempt to maintain normal intercourse, as far 
as possible, and in their curriculum they have exactly the 
same studies as the normally hearing children have. There 
are many schools which train hard-of-hearing children as 
we do. Many more could do so, I believe, with advantage 
to the children. 

Now I believe we are ready for the other step, namely 
to remove the classes for the hard of hearing as I have 
defined them from the school for the deaf and establish 
them in the schools for the hearing. I am speaking, of 
course, of public school situations, very much as the con- 
servation classes are now conducted. I believe such classes 
could be taught by a trained teacher who can give them 
needed instructions in lip-reading, in speech correction and 
in the use of hearing aids if their use is indicated and if the 
hearing aids are available. 

I believe that individuals in those groups, perhaps even 
small groups of the children, should be sent into the regular 
classes, particularly in music, art and general science, and 
thus maintain a participation with normal school activities. 
I think the language and social study and mathematics could 
better be handled by the special teachers who assure special 
attention to individual weaknesses. It would thus be possible 
to build a thorough reading foundation for higher education, - 
which would probably be carried on without help of the 
special teachers. That is our situation anyway in Chicago. 
Participation in music classes would be a joy to those 
pupils who have considerable hearing and it could be well 
correlated with their music instruction with hearing aids. 
Art gives great opportunity for individual expression and 
development. These children, even if put in classes with 
the hearing children, may excel the latter in art, and we 
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all know what a spur it is to the handicapped, or non- 
handicapped person to be expert in something. 

General science seems to me to offer the richest of fields 
for the hard of hearing—and the deaf, too, for that mat- 
ter—to integrate their learning with regular school courses. 
Science is both a language or social subject and at the same 
time it is replete with challenges for interests for in-school 
and out-of-school occupation. Therefore, I think it is for 
the tie-up between those subjects that the child really needs 
special attention, in the courses that I have just mentioned. 

In these three important subjects, in the situation I have 
described, the hard-of-hearing children could retain and 
maintain contact with normally hearing pupils, and with 
the kind of children surrounding these people at home, at 
church, on the sidewalks, in the stores. They are not sur- 
rounded by deaf people in those instances and they are not 
used to deaf people. Why should we not set up their educa- 
tional situation so as to give them a chance to adjust their 
lives instead of making them over to live among deaf people? 
There are thousands of children with hearing defects in 
public schools everywhere. If they could be discovered 
before the defect has caused them to acquire or develop bad 
attention habits, poor industry habits, and poor behavior 
habits, and could be so placed as to learn lip-reading and 
have special speech correction work if needed, and remain 
in a hearing environment, I believe we would have done a 
great deal more than we are at present doing. 

Call the classes what you please, but give the children 
a chance to remain as part of the social group to which 
they are accustomed, instead of being isolated and classified 
as deaf, when it is not necessary or wise, or kind to so class 
them. 

I would like to suggest this point. The recent Social 
Security Act seems to me to point a way for eliciting a deep 
and general interest in this group of handicapped children 
that bodes well for prospects of support in a movement for 
establishing schools for the hard of hearing. I would like 
to call your attention to an article on this subject in the 
Journal of Exceptional Children for June, 1936. It is an 
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article entitled “Twenty-Five Years For the Hard-of- 
Hearing Child,” written by Annetta W. Peck, and Estelle E. 
Samuelson, New York City. In the main it agrees with 
what I have suggested. To be fair to both sides, I mention 
also an article in the April, 1936, Teacher of the Deaf, 
which in no uncertain terms disagrees, and which recom- 
mends and approves the placing of hard-of-hearing children 
in schools for the deaf as has been done for many years. 

However, all I have said in support of the question is 
based on long public day-school experience in which I have 
had an unusual opportunity for studying hard-of-hearing 
children placed in schools for the deaf. I believe that what 
I have suggested is right. We do need schools for the hard 
of heuring. 


REPORT BY MRS. POORE ON QUESTIONNAIRE 
STUDY 


Mrs. Poore reported at length on information obtained 
from answers to a questionnaire sent to heads of schools for 
the deaf in the United States. The subject matter of the 
questionnaire related to problems of administration, sup- 
ported by details of a related nature. The summarized study 
comprised an exhaustive inquiry into almost every aspect 
of the management of a school for deaf children. 

The major headings of this survey by Mrs. Poore included 
data on Physical Features—location, size, plan of construc- 
tion, buildings, etc.; General Organization and Administra- 
tion—types of governing control, etc.; Internal Set-up—the 
executive and his duties, supervisory staff, other employees; 
Finances—source of revenue, type of appropriation, budget, 
maintenance and per capita facts; Staff of Instruction— 
qualifications, method of appointment, salary schedules, cost 
of living, training, etc.; Pupils—enrollment, departmental 
division, information about pupils required, acoustic train- 
ing, types of tests, etc.; Curriculum—course of study, grade 
classification, language methods, length of academic and 
vocational day, religious instruction, extra-curricular op- 
portunities; Miscellaneous—the deafened adult, continua- 
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tion classes, parent-teacher co-operation, remedial instruc- 
tion, housemothers, etc. 

Mrs. Poore plans, on the completion of the study of all 
the data gathered, to publish a compilation of the results. 

PRESIDENT BLATTNER: We now have a very important 
paper, and I don’t know what it is going to lead to in the 
way of discussion. But we will take up the matter, and 
decide the other later. Professor Fusfeld will now deliver 
his address on “Suggestions for the Revision of Statistical 
Matter in the ANNALS.” 


PROFESSOR FUSFELD: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REVISION OF STATISTICAL 
MATTER IN THE ANNALS 


I 


On METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


As outlined annually in the January ANNALS, the meth- 
ods of instruction in American schools for the deaf com- 
prise the following five categories: The Manual Method; 
the Manual Alphabet Method; the Oral Method; the Au- 
ricular Method; the Combined System. Please note the clash; 
the first four are named methods, while the last is called 
a system. This classification, though deeply rooted in the 
history of our work, has taken much buffeting and it is 
evidence of changing thought that it has had to admit a 
number of auxiliaries. So we now have in addition the 
Acoustic Method, the Rochester Method, the Oral and 
Manual Alphabet Method, the Aural, Oral and Manual 
Method, and the Dual System, all distinct additions to our 
nomenclature. 

At its Colorado Meeting in 1930 the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf voted to refer to its 
executive committee the question of nomenclature, par- 
ticularly that relating to the tabular data which appear 
annually in the January number of the ANNALS, for special 
study with the request that it bring back to the Conference 


— 
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its findings and conclusions. By the same vote the editor of 
the ANNALS was requested to collaborate in the study. 

The Conference was prompted to take this action because 
of expressed dissatisfaction with the definitions given in the 
January ANNALS. The discussions relating to this matter 
may be found in the Annats for May, 1931 (Vol. 76), 
pages 288-298. In a prepared address Superintendent H. 
M. McManaway declared 


Some of the definitions are lacking in accuracy; some are need- 
lessly long and cumbersome and go beyond the requirements of sim- 
ple definition ; 


and suggested as a substitute the following statement: 


In the instruction of deaf children several different methods are 
in current use. In some schools wide latitude is given the instructors 
in the choice of the method used; in others the use of a particular 
method or methods is strictly enjoined. The essential differences in 
the several methods are indicated in the following definitions. 

I. The Oral Method—Speech and speech-reading are taught 
from the beginning and constitute the principal means of instruction; 
residual hearing is utilized wherever possible. 

II. The Language Method—The manual alphabet is used in addi- 
tion to speech as a means of instruction and communication. 

III. The Manual Method—Conventional signs are used in addition 
to other means of communication for instructional purposes. 


And, continued Mr. McManaway, 


Thus three definitions are offered in substitute for five previously 
used. Reference to the “Auricular Method” has been eliminated be- 
cause we are all striving to train the residual hearing of our children; 
as speech and speech-reading are used in this process, it constitutes 
one important phase of the Oral Method. 

Reference to the Combined System has been omitted because prop- 
erly, and by definition, this is not a method, but a combination of 
methods, and so is out of place in our definitions. Because several 
different combinations of methods are possible, and are actually in 
use, the term “Combined System” is ambiguous to those outside of 
our own little group and is actually inaccurate. By its elimination a 
more accurate record may be kept of the methods actually in use in 
the schools, and to that extent our statistics will be more accurate 
and reliable. 


These suggestions would, of course, mean removing the 
column on Methods of Instruction used in the different 
schools as given in the tabulations of the ANNALs and re- 
vising the columns headed A, B, C and D which give en- 
rollment figures according to variations in methods of in- 
struction. 

Discussing the matter from the floor, Superintendent F. 
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M. Driggs gave complete endorsement to Mr. McManaway’s 
proposals. The editor of the ANNaus followed with a state- 
ment that owing to the uncertainties of language it would 
be almost impossible to draw up definitions that would be 
everywhere interpreted in the same way, that the present 
definitions in the ANNALS are the product of carefu! con- 
sideration, and that the proper procedure for afiecting 
change would be to sound out sentiment by methodical 
inquiry among educators of the deaf. Principal E. A. 
Stevenson admitted ambiguity in the term “Combined 
System,” but would hold to it in lieu of a better designa- 
tion, in the knowledge that the meaning of the term is well 
understood by educators of the deaf. 

Shortly after the Colorado discussions a special note 
accompanied the annual inquiry blank sent out to all the 
schools by the editor of the ANNALS, calling for “sugges- 
tions with regard to nomenclature, particulary as it affects 
the January ANNALS, to be submitted to the executive 
committee for consideration.” 

A compilation of the suggestions obtained on this im- 
portant matter are now presented to the Conference. 

1. A proposed classification to take the place of the set 
of definitions now given in the ANNALS was submitted by 
Principal E. A. Stevenson: 

I. Pure Oral Method—Speech—Lip-reading—written form. No 
finger spelling or use of signs in or out of classroom. 

II. Rochester Method—Speech—Lip-reading—Finger spelling and 
written form used in and out of classroom. No signs used anywhere 
in the school. 

III. Combined System—Speech—Lip-reading and written form 
used in classes where oral method can profitably be used; finger spell- 
ing and written form used in classes where oral method can not be 
profitably used. This should never be interpreted as using both meth- 
ods in the same classroom. No signs used in any classroom as a means 
of normal instruction. Freedom of use of expression outside all class- 
room activities—meaning the use of signs as one of several means of 
communication. 

In support of his proposal Mr. Stevenson, in a letter to 
the writer, contends as follows: 

A means of instruction to be considered as a method of instruction 
must be followed throughout the school day in the education of the 


child in the classroom. A certain phase of endeavor carried on for a 
brief pericd of from fifteen minutes to thirty minutes a day cannot 
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be considered a method of instruction and therefore should not be 
listed. There is no school today that truly follows the auricular 
method with deaf children for five hours a day throughout the year. 
It may give auricular training or exercises to help improve the speech, 
but this is not a method of instruction; it is an asset or a part of 
speech training. If a school carries on ‘instruction through the ear 
with its hard-of-hearing children, this is merely approaching the 
normal means of instruction carried on in regular public schools. 
There can be no more an auricular method of instruction than there 
would be the “musical rhythm method” or the “project method” or 
the “play period method.” I would suggest, therefore, that only those 
means be listed as methods that are truly methods of instruction 
followed throughout the day. 

Along this same thought, I would draw your attention to IV— 
Auricular Method of the ANNALS classification to study the wording. 
To me there can be no training possible that can change the “deaf- 
mute” into a hard-of-hearing person. It is erroneous and misleading. 
You may have a hard-of-hearing pupil in your school and you may 
educate him through his hearing, but there is no such thing as trans- 
forming a “deaf-mute” into a heard-of-hearing person. Likewise, I 
do not see the reason for the term “deaf-mute.” A person who has 
lost the full use of hearing as a means of communication is DEAF, 
whether he possesses the ability of speech or not. The inability of 
speech follows as a result of loss of hearing and is governed largely 
by time of hearing loss. As I look at it the auricular method (not in- 
struction) is used solely to improve speech through sound perception 
(the deaf). Those who have hearing (with or without hearing devices) 
are instructed as hearing children are instructed, namely through the 
channel of hearing. 

Another point I would bring up for consideration is that concern- 
ing signs. Under Manual Method, it states that signs are used as a 
means of instruction. To me this is a very serious thing and if there 
is a school for the deaf today that truly uses signs as a method of 
instruction then that school belongs to the dark ages. Do not mis- 
understand me. Signs are a means of communication—transference or 
translation of thought—and in a true educational sense and method- 
ology cannot be termed a method. Practically all schools have signs 
but only as communication and such should be confined to every-day 
life outside the classroom. This should be explained and carried un- 
der the caption of METHODS in this way and not in the present 
manner. In fact it should be dropped entirely and II Manual Alphabet 
Method used only. 

Then I would suggest the term Rochester Method be used in the 
classification. 

In the wording under Combined System, I would omit all reference 
to the Manual Method or use of signs as a method and explain clearly 
that in certain classes the oral method is used and in other classes 
because of certain reasons the manual alphabet is used. To me this 
is very important. Some people have the idea that in schools under 
the combined system oral and manual alphabet methods are used in 
the same class. This is not so, at least that is not my interpretation. 
The Rochester Method covers that point. 


2. Superintendent Bjorlee, in response to the request for 
suggestions, offered the following classification: 


I. The Oral Method.—As now commonly understood. 
II. The Oral and Manual Alphabet Method—The name Lan- 
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guage Method or any other name suitable to those employing these 
two methods could be applied. 

III. The Combined System. 

According to Superintendent Bjorlee, it is commonly 
understood that the Combined System embraces the prac- 
tice of separate groups of children receiving different types 
of instruction and that it does not mean all methods are 
employed in each class. 

3. It is the belief of the editor of the ANNALS that the 
confusion of the existing classification arises from the in- 
discriminate use of the terms method and system. The 
definitions and classifications will at least become logical if 
these two terms are divorced, one from the other. With this 
in view, the following divisions are proposed. 

I. One-System Schools—Devoted exclusively to the use of a sin- 
gle method of instruction—oral, acoustic, manual, or manual spelling. 

II. Dual-System Schools—Employing one method of instruction 
for one department of the school, and another method for a different 
department. 

III. Combined-System Schools—In which two or more methods of 
instruction are employed within a single group of pupils. 

And in corollary to the classification the suggestion adds 
a set of simple descriptions, viz: 

The oral method employs speech and speech-reading exclusively 
as a means of instruction. 

The acoustic method relies mainly upon the training and use of 
residual hearing as an avenue of instruction. 

The manual spelling method relies exclusively on the use of the 
manual alphabet as a means of instruction. 

The manual method makes use of all manual means of instruction, 
gestures, conventional signs, and manual spelling. 


All of these methods employ writing as an additional medium of 
instruction. 


II 
ON THE STATISTICS IN THE JANUARY ANNALS 


Turning now to other aspects of the data in the January 
ANNALS, we note a number of further suggestions for change. 
1. The statistics in the January ANNALS should make a 
clear distinction in the enrollment of our schools, residential 
as well as day, as to the number of pupils who are deaf and 
the number who are simply hard of hearing. 
This is a matter of increasing importance to our schools. 
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With the development of more accurate means of detecting 
loss of hearing, and with the impetus gained from an aroused 
public consciousness concerning defects of hearing—both 
movements of recent growth and gathering in intensity— 
more and more children who are hard of hearing are being 
culled from the public schools with the demand that they 
be given special educational attention. They thus fill the 
day-schools, with an overflow into the state residential 
schools. A study of the data in the January ANNALS will 
reveal a steady expansion in the number of day-schools, 
for instance, which formerly were called simply day-schools 
for the deaf, but which now call themselves day-schools for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. And in the last few years, 
there has been a tendency for such schools to call them- 
selves outright just schools for the hard of hearing, which 
is possibly the correct thing to do. 

This should be a matter for definite concern on the part 
of executives of our schools. It is this speaker’s firm con- 
viction that the educational needs of deaf children on the 
one hand, and of hard-of-hearing children on the other, are 
distinctly different. There should be separate and distinct 
provision for each type of pupil. 

For this reason, then, the suggestion that our annual 
statistics differentiate between these two groups of children 
is a practical one. 

The question then arises as to who are our deaf pupils 
and who are our hard-of-hearing pupils. It will be recalled 
that at one of the Conference sessions of the joint meeting 
at Jacksonville last summer, Principal E. A. Stevenson 
proposed a set of definitions to cover this important point. 
These definitions, formulated “from a physiological basis 
to meet educational objectives,” were as follows: 

I. Deaf—No actual hearing for conversational or educational pur- 
poses. These are grouped in the following manner purely on an edu- 
cational basis: 

1. Loss of hearing either at birth or before speech and language 
patterns have been formed and the habit established. 

2. Loss of hearing in early childhood when speech patterns have 
been established but before written forms and reading symbols have 
begun. Loss occurs before formal school instruction has begun. 


3. Loss of hearing occurring after age six or after speech and lan- 
guage abilities have been well established and after formal school 
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instruction has started. This covers the years between six and eighteen 
or during the school life of the child. 

4. Loss of hearing after eighteen years of age or after the usual 
common school instruction is completed. All school instruction and 
aay 3 contacts have been made and reactions set before hearing has 

een lost. 


II. Hard of Hearing—Hearing still utilized with or without a hear- 
ing aid for conversational or educational purposes. 


III. Normal Hearing—Free of any deficiency in hearing. 


2. Another target for vigorous protest has been Column 
D, which records the number of pupils in each school with 
whom the manual alphabet and sign language are never 
used by any employee of the school. The aim of the ques- 
tion apparently is to determine the extent to which the 
schools are purely oral. The objections here are (1) that 
the head of a school is not in a position to know with abso- 
lute accuracy that all employees have or have not used 
signs with the children, even though such employees are 
instructed not to do so; (2) that an unwarranted reflection 
is cast upon a school that is carrying on successful oral work 
but which cannot give information for this pure Column 
D because there may be a few deaf persons employed about 
the school grounds, and (3) that the purpose of the question 
is fully met by the information in preceding columns, namely 
the number of pupils who are taught, respectively, wholly or 
chiefly by the oral method or by the auricular method. One 
suggestion would have the word hearing inserted before 
employee; another suggestion is that the question confine 
itself to the number of pupils with whom manual spelling 
and the sign language are never used during school work. 
And, finally, another suggestion is that the column be 
omitted entirely, for the reason that there isn’t a school in 
the country where, at some time, signs are not used. “They 
may be natural or conventional signs,” is the comment, 
“but where do you draw the line?” 

3. One of the questions in our annual inquiry sheet asks 
“Number of pupils present within the last fiscal year?” 
Suggestions have come to us that the question be changed 
to indicate the number of pupils present within the last 
school year, eliminating the word fiscal. The objection here 
is that some schools commence their fiscal year July 1, 
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others January 1, and possibly others October 1, but that 
all schools begin the year of instruction at approximately 
the same time, in September. However, there is a point here 
to consider. Funds are usually allocated for a fiscal period 
which may not coincide with the school term, and it would 
be an advantage in estimating per capita costs, for instance, 
if the period of maximum enrollment did agree with that 
fiscal period. This advantage would be destroyed if the 
question were changed. 

4. Question 18 of the ANNALS inquiry sheet formerly 
called simply for the number of deaf teachers. More recently 
we have been giving this information about deaf teachers 
separately in academic and non-academic work. But we 
have also been requested to distinguish still further among 
deaf teachers who are serving in academic, vocational, 
physical education and special positions, respectively. Our 
own opinion is that this additional refinement of the infor- 
mation would be needlessly lengthening the questionnaire. 

5. Question 19 asks for the number of oral teachers (in- 
cluding those who teach speech and those who teach by 
speech, but not teachers of industries). We confess we can 
see no reason why teachers in the vocational department 
or in any other department for that matter, can not be 
“oral” teachers, that is if they teach by speech, and hence 
we cannot see why they should be excluded from this 
enumeration. 

6. By subtracting the number of oral teachers from the 
total number of teachers for each school it would be pos- 
sible to determine the number of non-oral, or manual teach- 
ers. It occurs to the editor of the ANNALs that there may 
be a desire for a special companion column alongside the 
“oral” column listing directly the number of manual instruc- 
tors. 

7. The annual report of the finances of our schools is 
another matter on which change is proposed. Our statistics, 
besides listing the value of the physical plant, give the ex- 
penditure during the last fiscal year for support, and then 
the expenditure during the same period for buildings and 
grounds. It has been suggested that the statistics on ex- 
penditure differentiate in greater detail; for instance, the 
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figures for support should show the amounts spent for per- 
sonal service, for additions, for repairs and replacements, 
and for operation, respectively, and, finally, the expenditures 
each fiscal year for new buildings and additional grounds. 

8. It is certain that school executives would find great 
practical value in comparative data on various items in 
school expenditures; in minimum and maximum salaries of 
superintendents, principals, supervising teachers, academic 
instructors, vocational instructors, office staff; in per capita 
costs, educational, feeding, upkeep; in ratio of employees 
to pupils, as well as a great variety of other fiscal facts. 

A suggestion has been made that the ANNALs include such 
data in its periodic statistical tables. Desirable as this infor- 
mation may be, still a number of objections arise. As it is, 
the questionnaire which the ANNALS sends out is quite 
lengthy, and the addition of numerous items would probably 
make it a burden, and the editor of the ANNALs is well aware 
of the plight of school heads with respect to the endless chain 
of questionnaires pouring into their offices. The expense of 
publishing additional elaborate statistics may well be beyond 
the resources of the ANNALS. Then there is the likelihood 
that many of the schools would not wish to have the intimate 
details of their financial condition revealed publicly; for in- 
stance, two years ago a committee was authorized by the 
Conference to collect such data for confidential use among 
heads of schools, and in response to the questionnaire circu- 
lated for this purpose few more than a third of the schools 
furnished the necessary information. 

Information of this kind, however, should be made availa- 
ble. It should be obtained by systematic and periodic in- 
quiry, possibly every five years, under direct authority of 
the Conference delegated to a permanent committee, its find- 
ing and conclusions, in which individual schools are not iden- 
tified, to be published in the ANNALS. 


III 
On VocATIONAL TRAINING 


We come now to a consideration of the information re- 
corded in the ANNALS concerning the vocational work of our 
schools. At the outset we note a veritable potpourri in the 
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names of the trades taught. Many activities intended prin- 
cipally as sense training, some that are pseudo-vocational in 
nature, and others that are simply prevocational, are all re- 
ported as industries taught. Evidently the meaning of the 
term “vocations” is given a most elastic interpretation by 
our schools. 

It is our impression a vocation is an activity in which an 
individual finds gainful or useful occupation. Vocational 
training, then, implies a course of direct preparation that 
will enable one to engage successfully in such an occupation. 

Beading, cardboard construction, clay modeling, crochet- 
ing, drawing, handicraft, handwork, jig-saw work, knitting, 
raffia, reed work, rush work, stencil work, toy making are 
not properly vocational training, yet they are so reported. 
Nor, strictly speaking, should such activities as applied art, 
art, basketry, block printing, manual training, mat making, 
net weaving, rug weaving, sloyd and weaving be reported as 
industries taught. 

In the interest of accuracy, and in fairness to the schools 
that offer legitimate vocational training, our report should 
be confined to just that kind of training. With this in mind 
it would be necessary to 

1. Eliminate non-vocational activities from the list. 

2. List prevocational work separately. 

3. Adopt a basic nomenclature for the respective trades. 

4. Adopt standard definitions for the basic vocations. 

5. Discard the practice of naming divisions of the same vocation as 
separate vocations. 

An attack along these lines appeared in the ANNaLs for 
November 1934 (pp. 377-384). Subjecting to careful analy- 
sis the report of vocational training as given in the January 
Annats for that year, three separate studies were able to 
reduce the number of different vocations reported as taught 
in the schools of the United States and Canada from 126 to 
65 basic vocations in one case, to 58 in another,? and to 45 
in still another.* In addition each of these studies proposed 
basic classification for the vocations as follows: 


? By the editor of the ANNALS. 

*By Mr. Tom L. Anderson, principal of the vocational depart- 
ment in the Iowa School. 

* By a committee of the vocational section of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. 
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By the. Editor of the By Mr. Anderson By the Convention 


Annals” Agriculture Committee 
Agriculture Commercial Work Vocational 
Commercial Work Home Crafts Home Economics 
Home Crafts Handicrafts Art 
Industry Semi-Professions Semi-Professions 
Semi-Professions Industries 


With a fundamental classification agreed upon, whether it 
be any one of the above or a combination from among them, 
the next step would be to compose a list under each heading 
of active vocational courses taught in our schools. One sug- 
gestion has it that such a list be prepared and submitted an- 
nually to the head of each school who will then check those 
taught in this school. 

The matter was taken up in great detail by the vocational 
section of the Convention at its Jacksonville Meeting last 
summer, and after considerable discussion the decision was 
to delegate Mr. Anderson, acting with the editor of the An- 
NALS, to formulate such a list for presentation to the Confer- 
ence for use in the statistical data of the January ANNALS. 

The correspondence that followed shaped itself along a 
number of definite lines. In the first place it was found neces- 
sary to prepare a more satisfactory title for our annual re- 
port. Instead of the old familiar title of “Industries Taught 
in American Schools for the Deaf,” the suggestion was to 
adopt one that more completely expresses the status of our 
vocational work. Mr. Anderson proposed the term “A Sug- 
gested Classification of Vocational Education Given in 
American Schools for the Deaf.” The writer would like to 
see it in this form, but condensed to “Classification of Voca- 
tional Education in American Schools for the Deaf,” or per- 
haps “Vocational Education in American Schools for the 
Deaf.” Mr. Anderson also offered the practical suggestion 
that the title be followed by a formal definition, such as: 

Vocational Education comprises those forms of education or train- 
ing the direct purpose of which it is to fit for some specific industrial 
pursuit, trade or gainful occupation. 

In the discussions of the vocational section of the Conven- 
tion at its Jacksonville meeting last summer, Mr. Arthur G. 
Norris, supervising teacher of the vocational department in 
the Missouri School, proposed that the ANNALS publish ‘a 
clear concise definition of each vocation with the request 
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that our schools make a careful study of the definitions be- 
fore sending in their lists for the January statistics. In the 
same discussions Mr. Anderson stated that before we may 
have an accurate list of industries taught “we should agree 
upon a uniform course of study and a more or less uniform 
teaching procedure for the trades,” thus making it possible 
to separate those schools which are teaching trades properly 
from those which merely maintain shops in which certain 
activities pertaining to those trades are carried on. 

The fulfillment of these suggestions by Mr. Norris and 
Mr. Anderson would eventually mean a rise of the vocational 
work of our schools to a real parity with the academic work. 
We should define the vocations and standardize a list of the 
definitions, so that we all know just what we are teaching; 
we should have our vocational work programmed as a real 
school curriculum. It is the view of the editor of the ANNALS 
that no more practical task can be accomplished by the 
vocational section of the Convention than these two projects 
proposed by Mr. Norris and Mr. Anderson. 

Pending the formulation of a set of definitions and a uni- 
form vocational curriculum, we may ask, What should guide 
the head of a school in determining when a subject taught is 
a vocation and when it is not a vocation? Mr. Anderson 
would propose this as a criterion: “Is it a gainful occupation 
in the section of the state in which the school is located, and 
does the school teach it to classes, with adequate equip- 
ment?” 

Returning to the classification of the vocations taught at 
present in our schools, it is proposed to designate six major 
headings, namely AGRICULTURE, COMMERCIAL 
WORK, HOME CRAFTS, SEMI-PROFESSIONS, 
TRADES and INDUSTRIES and VOCATIONAL 
HANDICRAFTS. In this list the type of training offered is 
to be indicated by the major term in capitals, followed by 
the names of the specific trades and then in parentheses the 
subdivision or subdivisions. Thus we might have, for in- 
stance, the Rochester School reported as teaching 


COMMERCIAL WORK—typewriting; HOME CRAFTS—domes- 
tic science, fancy needlework, housework; SEMI-PROFESSIONS— 
mechanical drawing; TRADES and INDUSTRIES—dressmaking, 
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sheet metal trades (metal work, tinsmithing), the graphic arts (lino- 
typing, printing), woodworking (cabinet work, carpentry, carving) ; 
VOCATIONAL HANDICRAFTS—rug weaving. 


On the above plan the classification would take this form: 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


Agriculture 
Dairying 
Farming, general 
Floriculture 
Poultry culture 
Rabbit culture 
Gardening, fruit and truck 


Commercial Work 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Business machine operation 


Home Crafts 


Domestic art 
Domestic science 
Fancy needlework 
Home nursing 


Semi-Professions 
Bacteriology 
Commercial art 
Mechanical drawing 
Library management 
Photography 
Barbering 
Cosmetology 
Chemistry 


Trades and Industries 


Automobile repairing and 
servicing 
Baking 
Blacksmithing 
Bookbinding 
Cleaning and pressing 
Dressmaking 
(designing) 
(cutting and fitting) 
(general) 
Electrical servicing 
Floor surfacing 
Glazing 
Laundering 
(ironing) 
(general) 
Leather work 
(harness making) 
(shoe repairing) 


Machinist trades 
(lathe operation) 
(etc.) 

Masonry 
(cement work) 
(bricklaying, etc.) 

Mattress making 

Millinery 

Painting and decorating 
(finishing) 

(paper hanging) 
(ete.) 

Photo engraving 

Plumbing 

Pottery trades 

Power machine operation 

Projection machine operation 

Sheet metal trades 
(tinsmithing) 

(ete.) 

Tailoring 
(designing) 

(cutting and fitting) 
(general) 

The Graphic Arts 
(printing) 
(linotyping) 
(presswork) 

(display) 
(etc.) 

Upholstering 

Woodworking trades 
(cabinet making) 
(carpentry) 

(turning) 
(carving) 


‘ocational Handicrafts 


Brush making 

Chair caning 

Fibre-cord weaving 
Flower making 
Lampshade making 
Leather work, fancy 
Metal work, fancy 

Rug weaving 

Lace making 
Occupational therapy, etc. 
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In the lists of subdivisions given in this classification, no 
arbitrary limit is set, and the school management may indi- 
cate others not herein mentioned so long as they may be 
defined as vocational training. However, in enumerating the 
vocations taught, only the specific trades are to be counted. 


There is much here for the Conference to consider. It is 
our hope all this material will be given thought in open 
critical discussion. We seek accuracy in the ANNALS reports. 
Your help will make it so. 


DISCUSSION 


In discussion of Professor Fusfeld’s paper, Dr. Bjorlee 
pointed out that it has been impossible to reduce to a satis- 
factory body of definitions the practices bound up in existing 
“methods” of instruction in schools for the deaf, the result 
being only confusion of meaning. Dr. Taylor also deplored 
the looseness and uncertainty of meaning that have arisen, 
especially in the interchangeable uses made of the terms 
method, system and means of communication. It was his 
feeling “We should go ahead and clear up the whole thing. 
We ought to junk the entire business and start anew.” 

Dr. Hall moved that the classification of schools for the 
deaf, as relates to methods and systems, be omitted from 
the annual statistical report in the ANNALS. The motion was 
seconded and carried without dissenting vote. 

Mr. Skyberg here introduced a motion to instruct the pro- 
posed committee on terminology and definitions to draw up 
definitions of means of communication as employed in 
schools for the deaf, such definitions to be submitted to the 
heads of schools individually.1 This motion was seconded 
and unanimously adopted. 

President Blattner then announced the appointment of 
the committee, now charged with a threefold function—1. To 
draw up a set of definitions of deafness and variations of 
auditory deficiency, to be submitted to the Executive Com- 


*The committee referred to by Mr. Skyberg was the one to be 
appointed pursuant to the resolution on the Census of 1940 offered by 
Mr. Stevenson and the motion by Mr. Cloud to extend the functions 
of the same committee to include co-operation with the American 
Otological Society. See p. 435. 
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mittee of the Conference for recommendation to the Federal 
Bureau of the Census, prior to the taking of the Census of 
1940; 2. To co-operate with a similar committee to be ap- 
pointed by the American Otological Society in the prepara- 
tion of a workable classification of types of deafness; and 3. 
To prepare for the use of heads of schools a set of definitions 
of means of communication employed in schools for the deaf. 
The personnel of the committee is as follows: Mr. E. A. 
Stevenson, Mr. T. C. Forrester, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Mr. 
C. D. O’Connor, and Professor I. 8. Fusfeld. 

On motion made by Dr. Hall and adopted by the Con- 
ference, it was decided to postpone further consideration of 
the suggestions contained in Professor Fusfeld’s paper until 
the evening session. 


PRESIDENT BuatTtNer: The next number on this program 
is an address by Dr. Merle E. Frampton, of the staff of 
Teachers College, on the subject, “Training at Columbia for 
Teachers of the Handicapped.” 


Dr. Frampton addressed the Conference on the program 
initiated at Teachers College, Columbia University, in pre- 
paring qualified persons for work in the various fields of the 
handicapped. The new plan as outlined by Dr. Frampton 
was presented in the following statement: 


THE DEPARTMENT ON EDUCATION OF THE 
HANDICAPPED AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Growing emphasis on the improvement of the education, 
guidance, rehabilitation, and placement of physically, men- 
tally, and socially handicapped children and adults is mak- 
ing special demands on professional schools of education for 
qualified leadership in this field. It is believed that experi- 
ence in the education of the handicapped may contribute 
much in philosophy, principles, and methods in the preven- 
tion of physical, mental, and social defects. 

The handicapped, for the purposes of education, may be 
divided into four large classifications: (1) the physically 
handicapped, (2) the mentally handicapped, (3) the socially 
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handicapped, and (4) persons with combinations of physical, 
mental, or sc ial handicaps. 

The physically handicapped may be divided into three 
groups: (1) those whose handicap involves one or more spe- 
cial senses, including the blind, the partially sighted, the 
deaf, the hard of hearing, and the deaf and blind; (2) those 
whose handicap results in motor disability or limitation, in- 
cluding orthopedic cases (infantile paralysis, spastic condi- 
tions, osteomyelitis, bone tuberculosis, and congenital de- 
formities) ; cardiacs; those suffering from respiratory dis- 
eases in certain stages, malnutrition cases; and (3) those 
with various types of defective speech of whatever origin. 

The mentally handicapped include: (1) persons who in 
native intellectual capacity fall in the lower ranges of 
human intelligence; for example, low average, morons, 
feeble-minded, imbeciles, and idiots; (2) persons who have 
suffered accident or disease resulting in impairment of men- 
tal functions; and (3) persons suffering from emotional in- 
stability, psychopathic states, and insanity. Among the 
mentally handicapped are types educable in regular classes, 
in special classes, in homes, or in special institutions. At 
present the limits of educability of such persons are more 
or less determined by the native endowment of the individ- 
ual, and the function of education of the mentally handi- 
capped is considered largely a matter of choice and prepara- 
tion for lower level occupations which involve only simple 
skill or elementary repetitive mental processes. It is believed, 
however, that much may be done for the mentally handi- 
capped through provision of opportunities for the enrich- 
ment of their lives. 

The socially handicapped may be differentiated from the 
physically or mentally handicapped, though physical and 
mental handicaps may be contributory or coexistent, by the 
fact that their chief limitation in meeting the problems of 
life appears in behavior maladjustments; for example, in 
delinquency, destitution, dependency, or crime. The purpose 
of education should be prevention and rehabilitation. The 
various types of socially handicapped, even in the restricted 
sense in which the expression is used, are too many for 
enumeration here, but they range from those who may be 
educated in regular or special classes to those who must be 
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segregated in special institutions, such as homes for the aged, 
homes for the destitute, homes for delinquents, juvenile in- 
stitutions, or prisons. In the larger sense the socially handi- 
capped embrace all persons who, through accident, disease, 
or maladjustment on their own part, or the exigencies of 
society, fail to achieve and maintain a fairly normal eco- 
nomic and social status. From this point of view as from 
the more restricted point of view the purpose of education 
is both preventive and therapeutic. 

The opportunities for professional leadership in the edu- 
cation of the handicapped are wide and varied. Among others 
are included positions as (1) chief executives in special in- 
stitutions for the blind, the deaf, the crippled, the feeble- 
minded, the destitute, the aged, the delinquent, the criminal, 
and in social welfare agencies, city and state rehabilitation, 
vocational guidance, and placement agencies; (2) general 
and special supervisors of the education of the handicapped 
in special public and private institutions, in state and city 
departments of education, and in special work with the 
handicapped in public and private schools; (3) classroom 
teachers of general subjects such as English, mathematics, 
history, and science in special institutions or in special 
classes in schools; (4) teachers of special subjects such 
as industrial arts, fine arts, music, household arts in 
special institutions or in special classes for the handicapped 
in schools; (5) specialists in physical education, physical 
therapy, recreation, speech, vocational and educational 
guidance, nursing, health service, health education, nutri- 
tion, nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and elementary 
education, tests and measurements, psychological counseling, 
psychiatry, rehabilitation, placement, and social work for 
the handicapped; (6) home teachers of the handicapped. 

Only persons with good cultural background, superior 
personality, professional interest, specific preparation, and a 
desire to continue professional study should plan to enter 
this field. Qualifications should be higher than those required 
for the education of normal persons. Educational authorities 
frequently recognize this fact by differentiated salary scales. 
It is believed that the demands for highly qualified leader- 
ship in this field far exceed the supply available. 

In view of the high standards which should obtain for 
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work with the handicapped, persons who seek to enter this 
field should plan their academic and professional preparation 
in such a manner as to meet fully both present and prob- 
able future standards. Many persons already engaged in 
work with the handicapped may not meet these standards, 
and for these further professional preparation must be pro- 
vided. It is believed that persons wishing to prepare for this 
field should have a minimum of two years of graduate work, 
and, in general, should have had at least two years of teach- 
ing or other appropriate experience with normal children or 
adults. For certain types of positions one year of graduate 
work may suffice, while executive and supervisory positions 
may well require three years of graduate study. There is 
great need for research in the psychology of the handi- 
capped, problems of learning of the handicapped, sense 
training, curriculum materials, methods of instruction, etc. 
These problems offer ample opportunity for candidates for 
the doctorate. 

Teachers College will provide for the admission of stu- 
dents who wish to enter the field of the education of the 
handicapped or to continue their professional preparation in 
this field, on the following levels as: 

(1) Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Applicants must have completed at least two years of nor- 
mal school or college work acceptable to the Committee on 
Admissions, and must have had at least two years of teach- 
ing or other appropriate experience. 

(2) Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts, admis- 
sion based on the completion of an acceptable undergraduate 
curriculum. 

(3) Candidates for a Teachers College professional di- 
ploma in some area of the education of the handicapped, a 
program representing two years of graduate work, at least 
one year of which must be completed in Teachers College. 
This group would include students who have completed one 
year of graduate study in a subject-matter field and who 
wish to make special application of the work in this field. 

(4) Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Education or 
Doctor of Philosophy, representing approximately three 
years of graduate study. 
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(5) Special students who are qualified to take certain 
courses in this field but who do not wish to become candi- 
dates for a degree or diploma. 

The curricula already outlined for these courses have 
been developed with the aid and advice of outstanding 
specialists in the different areas, many of whom will con- 
tinue in an advisory capacity. Where special area courses 
are believed to be needed they are provided. Where courses 
in other departments of Teachers College meet the needs 
of students specializing in the education of the handicapped, 
such courses are required or recommended. Special stress is 
laid on general cultural subject matter since it is felt that 
one of the chief functions of the worker in this field is to 
provide opportunities for the enrichment of the lives of the 
handicapped. In order that the student may be thoroughly 
equipped practically, as well as theoretically up to date, 
numerous opportunities for participation in field work are 
made available through carefully planned and supervised 
practica, often in several situations of different types. Fre- 
quently handicapped individuals are limited by more than 
one defect; hence the curricula are based somewhat on the 
assumption that the different types of handicapped indi- 
viduals have certain common problems which may be stud- 
ied in larger areas than that of a single defect. On the other 
hand the entity of each special area is carefully guarded. 

The courses offered at Teachers College for the prepara- 
tion of workers with the handicapped are organized in dif- 
ferent groups according to the area of specialization, each 
of which deals with the preparation of teachers and other 
workers for the education of one type of the handicapped. 
The work is so planned that full advantage is taken of the 
extensive facilities of the different divisions of the College. 
In addition the student is expected to share in the opportuni- 
ties offered by many specialized educational projects car- 
ried on, in co-operation with Teachers College, in public 
schools, special schools, and institutions, and in their teacher- 
training programs. In some instances it is possible, owing to 
common problems existing in all areas of the education of 
the handicapped, to offer courses common to all students in 
this field. There are, however, in each area certain courses 
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intended primarily for students specializing in the given 
area. These courses are made possible by the co-operation of 
clinical and educational specialists, frequently in their own 
clinics or institutions. 

New York City offers special and peculiar advantages for 
study in this field. Institutions and agencies of all types 
concerned with the diagnosis, treatment, education, and 
general welfare of the handicapped child or adult are lo- 
cated within the metropolitan area. Many of these institu- 
tions and agencies are co-operating with Teachers College 
in providing clinical facilities, opportunities for observation 
and practice teaching, and technical instruction in the vari- 
ous phases of the program. The public schools of New York 
City offer opportunities for observation and practice teach- 
ing in the various types of special classes: Sight saving 
classes, classes for the hard of hearing, classes for crippled 
children, classes for cardiopathic children, open air classes 
for tuberculous children, classes for mentally gifted children, 
classes for children with retarded mental development, etc. 
Unusual opportunities. and facilities are available in the 
Greater New York area for advanced students who wish to 
conduct scientific research in this field. 

Students in the education of the handicapped should in- 
clude in their personal budgets added amounts for transpor- 
tation, since extensive use is made of the many co-operating 
institutions, agencies, and school systems. Except in rare 
instances these opportunities are within a 25 mile radius of 
New York City. 

In order to encourage superior persons to make the neces- 
sary preparation for entering this field a limited number of 
scholarships and teaching fellowships are available for 1936- 
1937. Awards are made on the basis of careful selection by 
the Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships in terms of 
professional promise and economic need. The awards may 
cover tuition in part or in whole, and in some cases include 
residence in one of the co-operating institutions while the 
recipient is pursuing a program of work at Teachers College. 
All inquiries should be addressed to Professor Merle E. 
Frampton, Office of the Secretary, Teachers College, 525 
West 120th Street, New York City. 
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Discussion 

The matter outlined by Dr. Frampton was thrown open 
for questions by members of the Conference. This gave Dr. 
Frampton the opportunity to explain further that: 

1. In the Teachers College program on the education of 
the handicapped it is the intention to formalize a curriculum 
that within each of the special areas will meet in full the 
training requirements of the authorities best qualified to 
pass upon such matters. For instance, those managing the 
course at Teachers College will in the preparation of the 
program for teachers of the deaf consult with a specially 
chosen advisory committee composed of leaders in the work 
with the deaf. 

2. The Teachers College plan is launched with the pur- 
pose of providing opportunity for qualified persons to obtain 
accredited training to enter the work with the handicapped, 
and for persons already in the work, who have had the basic 
training elsewhere, to find broadening and cultural, as well 
as special advanced, study. 

3. Required and elective courses will be laid out so as to 
unify and co-ordinate the entire field of training in the work 
with the handicapped, integrating each special area as much 
as is possible with all the other areas. This should assure 
rounding out a candidate’s special-area interests with a well- 
rounded view of the whole field. 

4. For those who will wish to pursue their studies through 
to a degree from Teachers College, a requirement will be a 
follow-up “interneship” of specialized training in an ap- 
proved training center. If this special course has been com- 
pleted prior to commencing work at Teachers College, a 
candidate for a degree may obtain credit in full for such 
previous training. 

5. To provide this “laboratory” side of the course, a co- 
ordinated program will be arranged with the Lexington 
School for the Deaf as the local training center in the area 
on the deaf. 

6. The credits given for work at Teachers College will 
aim to protect the certification requirements and special 
professional standards prevailing within each of the speci- 
fied handicap areas. 
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7. It is the hope that out of the program will also evolve 
suggestions—in the way of curriculum improvement, teacher 
qualification, and even teaching techniques—that will accrue 
to the advantage of the several areas, some of which, unlike 
the work in the education of the deaf, are not yet fully 
developed or substantially organized. 

8. The members of the Teachers College staff will wel- 
come suggestion and criticism of the course as it is built up. 


At the close of the discussion, the meeting adjourned at 
2:00 


After luncheon the members of the Conference were, as 
guests of the school, taken on a tour of the principal points 
of interest in the city of Pittsburgh and vicinity. 


Fripay Evenine Session, Aprin 24, 1936 


The final session of the meeting convened at 8:15 pP.m., 
at the Penn-Lincoln Hotel, President Blattner presiding. 


PRESIDENT Buatrner: The first order of business for this 
evening is a Round Table consideration of the subject “After 
School, What?” We shall call upon Rev. Warren M. Smaltz 
first. 


Rev. Mr. SMALTz: 
AFTER SCHOOL, WHAT? 


It is a cause for pardonable pride that most of our deaf 
graduates succeed very well in a workaday world. We know 
that the deaf as a class abhor dependency, and we have been 
diligent to infuse them with that attitude. We know also that 
they strive to attain independence and self-support, and we 
are sincerely concerned that they shall attain that end. What 
we may not always realize is the cost to them, in effort and 
in emotional strain, to achieve these things. 

From the comparative seclusion of our schools it may not 
be apparent how enormously the tempo of living has been 
accelerating. Manifold changes have occurred in the social, 
economic and industrial set-up. Electrical power and the 
machine are fast replacing man power and the craftsman. 
Steel and concrete take the place of wood and masonry. 
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Huge mills fabricate our metals, to be assembled a thousand 
miles distant. Methods of mass production have come to 
stay. Whether we realize it or not, the deaf graduate of 
today enters a world vastly more complex than that of his 
predecessors of only a decade or two ago. 

For one thing, there is a growing mass of labor legislation. 
For another, accident hazards in industry have increased. 
It is a sign of the times that the national government recog- 
nized a handicapped group under the provisions of the de- 
funct N.R.A., and the deaf were commonly included in that 
classification. Workmen’s compensation laws now exist in 
almost every state, and insurance companies are underwrit- 
ing such risks as an accepted part of their business. Neces- 
sity has evolved the personnel manager, and an eliminative 
physical examination for prospective employees. Even union 
labor has evolved its own requirements as to who may, and 
who may not, be employed in certain occupations. Whether 
he realizes it or not, the modern employer of labor is no 
longer in a position to hire whom he pleases. 

Into this world our deaf graduates enter abruptly after 
leaving school. The sudden transition has been likened, 
perhaps humorously, to the experience of the blindfolded 
victims who had to walk the plank in the days of the Span- 
ish Main. Our graduate may choose a firm at random and 
apply for a job. Failing there, he tries another firm. Then 
another. Presently he begins to wonder why they will not 
employ him upon that fascinating roller press in the base- 
ment of the metropolitan newspaper. He demands to see 
the publisher in person about it; but the only one he suc- 
ceeds in interviewing is the employment manager. Our deaf 
graduate has still a long road to travel before he learns that 
a rigorous physical examination is a prerequisite to obtain- 
ing that job in the steel mill, the car shops, the coal mine. 
Of workmen’s compensation laws he knows little. Of trade 
unions, labor legislation, and compensation insurance he 
knows even less. 

What happens? He casts about him for help, and speedily 
discovers that, except in two or three states, there is not a 
single private or governmental agency competent and quali- - 
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fied to aid him with his own peculiar problems. If he is the 
lone deaf individual in his little community, he is as often 
as not out of luck. But if he is fortunate enough to reside in 
a city having a group of older deaf people, they will very 
soon put him right. With their help he may get a job. Most 
do. Some don’t. Obviously one of three possibilities must 
occur: 

1. Our deaf graduate finds employment; or, failing that 

2. He becomes dependent upon relatives and friends; or 

3. Through the vicissitudes of circumstances he becomes 

an inmate of some institution or almshouse. 

1. Let us take up these possibilities in their order. Com- 
mon experience teaches us that a majority of our deaf gradu- 
ates secure gainful employment. What we are apt to over- 
look, perhaps, is the slender margin of that majority. It is 
regrettable that no exact statistics are available of unem- 
ployment among the deaf. Incomplete as it was, the recent 
Federal Survey was complicated by the inclusion of the 
hard of hearing, and ior our purposes may be wholly mis- 
leading. Even so, in one group of 7,640 deaf and hard-of- 
hearing persons interviewed, the incidence of unemployment 
amounted to 35%. In Pennsylvania 237 deaf men taken at 
random answered a questionnaire in 1935. Of their number 
101, or about 43%, were unemployed. Of 57 deaf women who 
answered the same questionnaire 31, or about 54%, were 
unemployed. Since Pennsylvania is preeminently an indus- 
trial state, the higher percentage of unemployment shown in 
these figures may be satisfactorily explained. 

That the prolonged depression in industry has affected 
these percentages unfavorably must of course be acknowl- 
edged. Nevertheless, in the light of an unemployment inci- 
dence of approximately 15% for the nation as a whole, the 
situation of our deaf people should furnish cause for some 
sober thinking. As one who has been closely associated with 
the deaf for twenty years, who has visited them in their 
homes, and who as a clergyman has entered intimately into 
their personal lives, I contend that the present depression 
has merely magnified a condition which always did exist. 
Even during the period of the World War, when an acute 
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shortage of man power made it far easier for the deaf to 
obtain work, there was an unemployment incidence among 
them of perhaps 15%. Such at least was my experience. 

I am convinced, moreover, that the greatest single factor 
in the unemployment situation among the deaf is their in- 
ability to secure a trial job. In other words, once our deaf 
graduate has obtained a position, we may rest pretty well 
assured that he will manage to retain it. This is strikingly 
proved by further answers to the Pennsylvania question- 
naire already mentioned. Out of 149 deaf men who stated 
they were employed, all but fifteen had been in their posi- 
tions for periods in excess of one year; and 87 of them had 
held the same jobs for more than ten years. 

2. Very little data are available for an estimate of the 
number of deaf dependents. Of 303 replies to our question- 
naire in Pennsylvania, 129 deaf people stated that they were 
living with relatives. What percentage of them are wholly or 
partially dependent we have no present means for finding 
out. The large incidence of unemployment suggests, however, 
that it must be considerable. 

3. More complete information is available in the case of 
the deaf who are inmates of almshouses and other institu- 
tions. Early this year, at my request, the State Department 
of Welfare compiled some statistics of the number of deaf 
people now resident in such institutions. Sixty-seven deaf 
persons were revealed as living in four institutions for the 
feeble-minded in Pennsylvania. Of this number only eight are 
children fifteen years of age or less; and 28 are definitely 
stated to have been former pupils of a school for the deaf. 

The number of deaf persons in our hospitals for mental 
diseases is even larger, a total of 91 being listed. Of this 
number eight are both deaf and blind. With but two excep- 
tions, all these insane deaf patients are adults 21 years of 
age or older. 

In the main, our almshouses and poor farms are under the 
control of the different county governments, and it has not 
been possible to obtain satisfactory information from all of 
them. Only 37, or exactly one half, of the 74 almhouses in 
the state replied to a letter of inquiry. Their answers re- 
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vealed a total of 88 deaf inmates. If we suppose that an 
equal number of deaf inmates reside in the other remaining 
almshouses, the total would amount to 176. This figure is 
probably too conservative. Thus one county home replied 
it had no deaf residents, when to my personal knowledge it 
has at least five. Another stated it had two, although I have 
been regularly visiting nine deaf inmates there. Finally, we 
have 34 residents in our own Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf at Torresdale. We may conclude that the number of 
deaf persons now resident in the various almshouses, insti- 
tutions, and mental hospitals in Pennsylvania totals about 
500, or more than 10% of the 4,699 deaf persons that the 
census of 1930 enumerates for the state. 

It is a fact that many of these deaf people should not 
properly be resident in these institutions. For example, a 
five-year-old deaf-blind boy is now in an institution for the 
feeble-minded. An eight-year-old deaf boy is an inmate of a 
poor farm. An almshouse is now sheltering a sixteen-year- 
old deaf girl. Of five deaf residents in one almshouse, all of 
whom are listed as physically and mentally sound, only one 
is more than 45 years of age. Out of ten deaf inmates in 
another, six are younger than 50. 

It is a gloomy picture. I have not painted it in order to 
suggest that our schools are at fault. They are sending into 
the world graduates who are as well equipped for life as 
those of any former time, probably more so. It is rather that 
our social and industrial set-up has changed profoundly, 
and meanwhile we have no competent social agencies to help 
the deaf to key themselves to the changed tempo. 

Insofar as our schools are concerned, the problem presents 
itself in two aspects. We must assist the deaf boy and girl 
to secure a job in the first place. Then we must see to it that 
this job is one wholly suited to the capabilities of the deaf. 
Can our schools be of any real assistance here? I think they 


can. 

I feel that our schools should avail themselves to a greatei 
extent of the opportunity to have successful alumni give 
informal talks to the older pupils. The one man best quali- 
fied to impart an understanding of modern industrial condi- 
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tions as they affect the deaf is the deaf man himself. He may 
be comparatively uneducated and his diction at fault, but 
he has been “through the mill.” The mere fact that he has 
survived is proof of his innate ability to triumph over 
hindrances. Somewhere in his makeup lies hidden a con- 
siderable strength of resolve, stability of character, and 
capacity to adjust himself to conditions as he finds them. 
Let us give him an opportunity to try to impart to the older 
pupils some concept of the inner forces by which he achieved 
independence in a complex industrial environment. His suc- 
cess will strengthen the confidence of the pupils in their own 
ability. His very example will shame them from anything 
less than their own highest effort to succeed. 

And when I speak of successful alumni I do not neces- 
sarily mean those deaf men and women who have accom- 
plished the impossible. The successful deaf man may be only 
a cobbler, a baker, a printer. But if he has held down his 
job satisfactorily over a period of years, and his relations 
with his employer, his labor union, his production foreman, 
and his fellow employees have been on a basis of friendly 
efficiency, then he is a truly successful man. We may refuse 
to invite him to our schools for one reason or another. We 
may feel he is not qualified to deliver an address to the 
pupils at an assembly meeting. But we are merely postpon- 
ing the inevitable, for sooner or later the young graduate 
disc vers him upon his own initiative, and from him learns 
homely wisdom. All we did, after all, was to place a tem- 
porary obstacle against the graduate’s prospects for getting 
a suitable job. And sometimes the esteem in which the grad- 
uate holds his alma mater suffers in consequence. 

Again, I feel that our schools have not always done so 
much as they might have to obtain favorable publicity for 
their graduates. At first glance this may seem an unjustified 
criticism. I am fully aware that our school papers carry 
large quantities of printed matter relating to the success of 
their alumni. But we all know that the circulation of these 
school papers is limited. I refer, rather, to such publicity as 
has appeared in newspapers having a general circulation. 
Moreover, I take issue rather with the content than the 
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quantity of this type of publicity. I will cite an example of 
what I mean, taken from a metropolitan daily under date of 
January 28, 1934. To avoid giving offense where none is 
intended, I am omitting all names: 


THE DEAF HEAR, THE DUMB SPEAK 
Hundred Children Learning to Overcome Handicap 


Out in —— School an intense drama of real life is being enacted 
daily. It might be entitled “Out of the Great Silence.” 

But the keynote of this drama is the effort of the instructors to 
teach the dumb to speak and the deaf, if not to hear, to read lips... . 

Children who never heard their names wave their hands in ecstatic 
enthusiasm at the sound of them over their mechanical ears, or at 
the sight of them on the lips of their instructors. 


I am sorry that time does not permit quoting the article 
in its entirety. Although it ran to a full column, not a word 
was said about the capabilities of the deaf in industry and 
the trades. Can we not visualize the plight of the deaf job- 
hunter when, in halting phrases or with pad and pencil, he 
interviews an employer who has just read an article such as 
this in his morning newspaper? Yet this is not an extreme 
instance. I will quote from another newspaper having a 
circulation of nearly one million, under date of April 15, 
1935: 


DEAF PUPILS LEARN TO ACCENT SPEECH 
SING AND DANCE THROUGH RHYTHM 


Sense of Time and Pitch Avoids Hollow Monotones 
Characteristic of the Deaf 


Singing and dancing classes such as you never saw before are being 
held at the old —— School, —— street below ——teenth. 

Children who can’t hear a sound sing patriotic songs. Boys and 
girls dance gaily to music they cannot hear. 

One of the difficulties in teaching the deaf to talk is their weak 
voices. Singing is a splendid corrective for this. Also for the nasality 
of most deaf speech. 

Almost every day at least one teacher develops a new trick in 
teaching. 


This account goes on for a full newspaper column, and 
paragraph after paragraph is devoted to the new “tricks” 
of the teachers, but nowhere is there any reference to the 
deaf man and woman in a world of work. It may be replied 
that these stories are the work of irresponsible feature writ- 
ers imbued with the man-bite-dog theory of what consti- 
tutes news. True enough. But what shall we say when we 
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find a school paper reprinting a similar story verbatim, and 
with evident approval? Again I quote: 


DEAF TAUGHT TO SPEAK AND HEAR 

The little colony of —— hundred deaf students, who live and learn 
for ten months of the year at the —— School for the Deaf, repre- 
sents a group of natural, normal boys and girls. They are spontaneous- 
ly happy and have the enviable faculty of being able to smile and 
laugh often, and mean it. 

Many of the children in this school were born deaf, while others 
lost their hearing in early childhood. The majority of them, when 
they enter the institution, do not know their own names. 

The teachers, many of whom are local, are college graduates and 
one been given a year or two of special instruction for teaching the 

... And more to the same effect. Time alone prevents me 
from quoting columns of this stuff. None of it is calculated 
to do the deaf boy and girl any real good. Rather, the public 
concludes that deafness is a trivial handicap and lip-reading 
a perfect substitute for hearing. In a world of stern actuali- 
ties, the deaf job-seeker who presents himself before a much 
misinformed employer is going to have a lot of explaining to 
do. It is giving rise to a situation which the deaf themselves 
are meeting with growing resentment. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I have yet to see the 
deaf man or woman who is sorry he learned to speak and 
lip-read. What they resent is having the public educated 
into expecting something miraculous. They resent it because 
it superimposes an artificial handicap upon the natural one 
they already have. Over and above the stress and strain of 
their daily toil, they discover that they must somehow live 
up to a misguided employer’s conception of what an average 
deaf-mute ought to be. When 10% of them inhabit our in- 
stitutions for the feeble-minded, the insane, and the mal- 
adjusted, one begins to suspect that sometimes they crack. 

Should we not rather publicize the undeniable abilities of 
our deaf people as efficient workers in industry and the 
trades? We know that many of them acquire skill of a high 
order. We know, too, that our schools are giving the deaf 
pupils an exceptionally fine vocational training. But does 
the public know it? To do something about it, I have re- 
cently compiled a little booklet which expresses better than 
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I can tell in words what my own ideas of desirable publicity 
are.1 I have here a few copies which I will be glad to give 
to anyone interested. Meanwhile, let us not forget that in 
the last analysis the success or failure of our schools for the 
deaf will be guaged by the success or failure of the graduates 
in a world of work. 

I have said that we must see to it somehow that the deaf 
obtain jobs really suited to their capabilities. Here again 
the experience of the older alumni is our most dependable 
guide. Allow me to give an illustration in point. A capable 
deaf man turned down a job in a zipper manufacturing plant 
because he knew that his deafness was an impossible handi- 
cap in the operation of a certain machine. Subsequently the 
manufacturer was interviewed by a teacher from a day- 
school, on behalf of an unemployed deaf youth. The manu- 
facturer was unwilling to employ him, and described how 
the former applicant had declined the job. Thereupon the 
teacher advanced the argument that many deaf men are 
competent automobile drivers and linotype machine oper- 
ators: On the strength of this illogical reasoning the youth 
was given the job. 

The very first day, because he couldn’t hear, this man 
ruined a machine so completely that it had to be discarded 
as junk. The manufacturer suffered a loss of several thou- 
sand dollars. Needless to say, this manufacturer is now 
violently opposed to the employment of any deaf people. 
There are positions in his packing and shipping department 
which could be filled by deaf workers to good advantage. 
But try to tell him that. 

Again, the mere fact that a firm has employed deaf work- 
ers in the past is no guarantee that it can continue to do so. 
Methods of production may have undergone such a radical 


+The booklet referred to here by Rev. Smaltz is entitled “Here is 
Your Answer!” It is made up of replies to numerous questions regard- 
ing the deaf that presumably arise in the minds of prospective em- 
ployers. The little brochure is intended for use in Pennsylvania, as 
it refers to industrial conditions in that state, but a similar arrange- 
ment could very well be applied in other states. It is printed by the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf for free dis- 
tribution by the Council on Social and Industrial Welfare of the Deaf, 
Joseph E. Lipsett, secretary, 1538 N. 62nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Copies will be sent to anyone on request.—Editor, ANNALS. 
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change that the further employment of deaf men becomes 
inadvisable. Thus, nine deaf men are at present employed in 
a certain large machine shop; but the company resolutely 
declines to employ any more, and rightly so. It is not that 
these nine deaf employees were found inefficient. Quite the 
contrary. What actually happened was that production 
methods changed, and it became very hazardous to have 
deaf men in the plant. Rather than discharge the faithful 
deaf employees it already has, this company went to great 
lengths to accommodate them to its production routine. But 
naturally it cannot be expected to employ more deaf work- 
ers. 

I could multiply instances if time permitted. It is a com- 
plex problem that might well occupy the attention of a 
whole group of industrial planners. For that reason I hardly 
think our schools should be charged with the responsibility. 
Rather, I feel that we should have a division or bureau for 
the deaf in the several state departments of labor. 

Right here is where our schools and our organizations of 
the deaf should be able to meet upon common ground. Theirs 
is @ common interest in the success of the deaf after leaving 
school. Personally, I deplore the frequency with which our 
state and national organizations of the deaf have, in the 
past, expended their energy in mere bickering over methods 
of instruction. The teaching method to be selected is prop- 
erly the business of the schools themselves to decide. On the 
other hand, methods should not become an end in them- 
selves, but only the means to a larger end. We wish our deaf 
children to be educated to live a useful and abundant life. 

And have we really taken the deaf into our confidence? 
Or have we underestimated their attainments through dwell- 
ing upon their faulty diction and labored English? Surely we 
should know by this time that language and ideas are not 
essential to each other. I know a deaf stone mason who, al- 
though he cannot write two consecutive sentences of gram- 
matical English, performed much of the carving upon the 
beautiful Art Museum on the Parkway in Philadelphia. I 
know another who can, if given the necessary blue prints, 
place stone upon stone to evolve a cathedral. An illiterate 
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immigrant who can neither read nor write invented a cun- 
ning machine, deafness notwithstanding, and a large steel 
company has been glad to use it ever since. 

Can we not give our organizations of the deaf some show 
of consideration, without a lot of mental reservations? Their 
membership is composed of men and women whose practical 
experience, under handicap, in meeting the daily problems 
of life deserves our respect. By taking them more largely 
into our confidence we may find them only helpful in at- 
tacking our many new problems. 

I will summarize. The extent of unemployment among 
the deaf is so large that it should be cause for grave concern. 
That the incidence of maladjustment is also large seems 
indicated by the number of deaf people now inhabiting our 
almshouses and hospitals for mental diseases. If we except 
day-schools, we need not look for the cause in the type of 
vocational training being given. Rather, the causes are mani- 
fold, and are to be sought in the growing complexity of our 
social and industrial set-up, and to a lesser degree in the 
lack of desirable publicity about the capabilities of the deaf 
worker. 

It seems clear that our schools and our organizations of 
the deaf should make it a common cause to attack the prob- 
lems involved. Standing shoulder to shoulder they may hope, 
through a united front, to establish the deaf upon a more 
stable basis in a rapidly changing world. 


PRESIDENT BuaTTNER: We will now call upon Dr. C. E. 
Rankin. 
Dr. RANKIN: 


VOCATIONAL PLACEMENT FOR THE DEAF IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


I have been asked to report on the work in North Caro- 
lina now conducted in the interest of those who go out of the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf to undertake the busi- 
ness of living. 

As I see it, such work, in its entirety, involves the devel- 
opment of policy with respect to the following: 
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1. Determining the vocational possibilities for our group 
in our locality. 

2. Setting up vocational courses. 

3. Assisting the child to select an occupation as he comes 
to the point where he must choose a life work; in other 
words, vocational guidance. 

4. Conducting courses of training. 

5. Placing the child in his chosen occupation. 

6. Following the child’s placement with advice and help 
whenever needed. 

You see, you have really given me a fair-sized topic to 
discuss tonight. I think it will be impossible to talk about 
number six without at least touching upon the other topics, 
or elements, in the process. I shall attempt very briefly to 
outline what we are doing. 

First, as to the Bureau of Labor for the Deaf, located in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. This bureau was established in 
1923. Without reading the section of the Labor Laws of 
North Carolina setting up the Bureau, I shall outline briefly 
its functions. 

1. It shall be the duty of the head of this bureau to collect 
data on the condition and welfare of the deaf people in the 
state, study methods of education of the deaf, keep a census 
of the deaf people in the state, gather information on condi- 
tions in other states, and seek to place deaf people in the 
state in suitable occupations. The last is, of course, the chief 
function of the bureau, and the thing that occupies most of 
the time of the head. 

2. Soon after the bureau was established the Department 
of Welfare called upon the director to assist in running down 
information received in its office to the effect that there were 
deaf children in the state who were not attending school. 
This function of the bureau has expanded so much that in 
the past two years the director has helped in locating and 
sending to school 88 deaf children. It is now proposed that 
he be made a regular member of the staff of the Department 
of Welfare, and that part of his travel expenses be paid by 
that office. 

According to the act setting up the bureau, the director 
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receives a salary of $2,000 with $1,000 for travel expenses. 
He has had to operate on a much smaller scale than that for 
the past five years. 

There are 1,627 white deaf persons in North Carolina. 
You can see that our problem is small as compared to New 
York State or Pennsylvania. Of this total 437 are in in- 
dustry at the present time. You can see that rural occupa- 
tions still engage a goodly percentage of our deaf. Another 
indication of the size of our task is the pupil enrollment in 
the schools for the deaf. These are as follows: (1) White, 
375—boys, 222 and girls, 153; (2) Negro, 112—boys, 50 and 
girls, 62; Indian, 8 (possibly a total of 50-70 in the state) 
—hboys, 3 and girls, 5. 

In 1933 Mr. Marvin Vestal, one of our own graduates, 
was appointed to fill the position as head of the bureau. 
Since that date relations between the school and the bureau 
have been most cordial. Mr. Vestal has done an exceptionally 
fine piece of work, and that in a period in which financial 
difficulties for the deaf people were at a maximum and when 
his own finances were sorely limited. In the period since he 
has been in office he has placed 179 deaf persons in gainful 
occupations. In 1935 he had 116 applications from deaf 
people, and placed 105 of these. At the present time he has 
considerably more calls for people to fill jobs than he can 
furnish. One of the reasons for this situation is Mr. Vestal’s 
continuous, vigorous campaign from the very day he entered 
upon his duties to educate the manufacturers over the state 
to use deaf people in their mills. 

Some weeks ago I asked Mr. Vestal to give me some 
critical suggestions as to how we might go about improving 
the effectiveness of the whole vocational training and place- 
ment set-up in North Carolina. I shall give you in briefest 
summary his suggestions as to new lines of emphasis. These 
are as follows: 


1. He thinks too many rural deaf persons are going into 
industry, leaving good farm homes for the city where, in all 
probability, they will but increase the difficulties of economic 
and social adjustment. 

2. He asks for a longer period of vocational training in 
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our shops. This period he feels should be preceded by one or 
two years of exploratory work in occupations, together with 
definite courses on occupations, and should be followed by 
a period of apprenticeship training in a shop. 

3. He suggests that we should strive consciously to build 
certain new attitudes in our graduates, particularly toward 
their occupations. He would like to see all our graduates 
have what he calls “the will to work,” that is, to get away 
from the all too prevalent attitude that, because they are 
handicapped, the state owes them a living. Again he notes 
that many deaf people become chronic complainers and 
faultfinders. He wishes us to build up the attitude of the 
cheerful, willing worker. He points out that many of the 
deaf whom he has placed have lost their jobs because they 
spent a great deai of time talking to each other by signs 
while at work. I should like to add one more suggestion as 
to attitudes. I feel that our graduates do not mix enough with 
hearing people. They tend to associate with deaf people. 
Particularly is this true in the larger cities of the state. I 
am of the opinion that they could do much to make life 
finer, more pleasant, more profitable for themselves if they 
sought more frequently the company of hearing people. Mr. 
O. W. Underhill of our staff is I think unusually happily 
adjusted socially to the community of Morganton. He has 
accomplished this through constantly seeking associations 
with hearing people. 

4. Mr. Vestal suggests that we need to teach shop lan- 
guage. He finds many of the people whom he helps deficient 
in this respect. 

5. He suggests that perhaps the most significant single 
thing the school may do for the deaf child is to stimulate 
wide, continuous reading. He asks us to build in each child 
the fixed habit of reading. This is, of course, of the very 
greatest importance in our work. It has received increasing 
emphasis, I believe, over a period of some years. 

One of the difficult problems we face in educational work 
with deaf children is to find suitable occupations for them. 
T need not point out to you that there are a great many 
occupations or jobs that cannot be filled by deaf people. 
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Mr. Vestal makes the following suggestions as to occupations 
for which we at the school should prepare deaf boys and 
girls. We earnestly seek your critical comment upon this 
list. 


I. For Boys: 

1. Trades: 
(a) Auto mechanics 
(b) Woodwork, particularly cabinetmaking which fits the 

boy for a position in one of the furniture factories 

(c) Masonry 
(d) Printing 
(e) Pressing, cleaning and clothing repair 
(f) Electricity; motor-repair shop 
(g) Machine shop 
(h) Plumbing 
(i) Tinsmithy 

2. Agriculture: 
(a) Poultry raising 
(b) Gardening 
(c) Dairying 

II. For Girls: 

1. Trades: 
(a) Hairdressing 
(b) Sewing 
(c) Laundry 
(d) Cotton textile and knitting mill 
(e) Secretarial work 
(f) Cafeteria work 

2. Agriculture: 
(a) Gardening 
(b) Poultry raising 


You will note that all of these occupations require rela- 
tively little formal training for entrance. They are, on the 
whole, low-paid occupations. We hold that for those who 
can enter upon the more skilled occupations a different ar- 
rangement should be made. We carry our children through 
the second year of high school work only. If they wish to go 
further we seek to have them enter an ordinary high school. 
This practice was developed at Clarke School under Dr. 
Yale, and she recommends it in her later writings. Many 
cases of successful completion of high school and college 
work by deaf people are on record. 

One more suggestion from Mr. Vestal is of significance. 
He desires to see us work out an arrangement whereby deaf 
persons who are badly adjusted to the occupations they are 
now engaged in may return to the school for a period of 
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rehabilitation training. We have done nothing about this to 
date, but the idea is worth careful consideration. 

There are many interesting features about the work of the 
bureau of labor for the deaf as it is operated in North 
Carolina, and of our relation to that work which I should 
like to deal with, but time will not permit. I must turn to 
one other phase of our work along the lines of vocational 
adjustment for the deaf people in North Carolina which 
cannot be left unmentioned. 

We are now planning to add what we consider an exceed- 
ingly important new phase of work at the school. The sug- 
gestion came to me first from Mr. W. M. Shuford, a member 
of our board of directors, and later from Mr. Vestal. The 
proposal is that the school itself attempt to contact and 
help its graduates, working in closest harmony with the 
bureau of labor. 

I have worked at the idea for the past year, and have 
finally prepared a tentative proposal, now accepted by our 
board and by the authorities of our land grant college, the 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Two or three points about this proposal are of particular 
significance. In the first place it supplements the work of 
Mr. Vestal’s office; it can accomplish some things that his 
office cannot, for one reason or another, undertake. It gives 
us valid data for vocational guidance work. It keeps us in 
touch with the deaf people of the state and helps to build 
up a closer co-operative enterprise in the education of the 
deaf in the state. Finally, it promises to enable us to give 
definite, practical help to our graduates. Deaf people are of 
necessity a little slower than hearing people in adjusting 
themselves to new surroundings. We hope to speed up the 
process of successful adjustment materially. You can at once 
see that the promise for aid to the agricultural people is 
greater than to the industrial group, though we hope eventu- 
ally to do some things for the latter. Our hope for this plan 
does not lie in its immediate application, except as it helps 
us at once to begin to collect data to be used for vocational 
guidance work, but we feel it does hold out the promise of 
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better adjustment of children now in school when they have 
taken their places in the world. 

In conclusion, my own thoughts run along somewhat these 
lines as regards work in vocational adjustment for the child, 
whether he be handicapped or not. First, must we not have 
a period, about the time the child is in junior high school, 
when we have as our primary aim to help him discover for 
himself that occupation for which he is best fitted (or thinks 
he is) and in which he will be most happy? Second, follow- 
ing this period of exploration, must we not give him a defi- 
nite, concrete vocational experience in that vocation he has 
chosen? I hold this can be most effectively done in the school 
shop. This takes the best equipment obtainable, and calls for 
teachers of just as high calibre as any other work in fhe 
school. When this period of vocational training is completed, 
I should want the deaf boy or girl to have a second period 
of vocational training, this time in the shop, and under 
normal shop conditions. In this period note that he gives up 
all other school work and concentrates on getting ready to 
hold down a man’s job. 

The tendency in the past has been for the school to go so 
far as securing a job of some sort for its graduate, go with 
him to the mill, and leave him hanging up his coat. Today 
we see clearly the necessity for the school to maintain close, 
continuous contact with its students just as long as it can 
aid them in adjusting more happily to life. Indeed, for the 
handicapped person this is almost a necessity. It is one of 
the most important functions of our schools for the deaf. 


PRESIDENT BuattNer: Superintendent Elstad will now 
speak on the same subject. 


Mr. Exsrap: 
AFTER SCHOOL, WHAT? 

The Industrial Commission of Minnesota has a Division 
for the Deaf, established back in 1913. To quote from the 
Labor Laws of Minnesota, we find that the duties of the 
chief of this division are described in this wise: “The Com- 
missioner of Labor shall appoint a competent man to take 
charge of such division, who shall devote his time to the 
special work of labor for the deaf, under the supervision of 
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the Commissioner. He shall collect statistics of the deaf, 
ascertain what trades or occupations are most suitable for 
them and best adapted to promote their interest, and shall 
use his best efforts to aid them in securing such employment 
as they may be fitted to engage in. He shall keep a census 
of the deaf and obtain facts, information and statistics as 
to their condition in life with a view to the betterment of 
their lot. He shall endeavor to obtain statistics and infor- 
mation of the condition of labor and employment and edu- 
cation of the deaf in the other states with a view to pro- 
moting the general welfare of the deaf of this state.” 

It is clear that the law is very broad in its scope and 
permits elaborate plans to be made for the betterment of the 
deaf of our state. But as in other endeavors there is insuffi- 
cient money appropriated to permit these expanded activi- 
ties. 

Mrs. Petra F. Howard is at present in charge of this divi- 
sion. She is a graduate of our school for the deaf and of 
Gallaudet College. Her hearing has improved during the last 
few years so that she is practically a hearing woman. The 
law calls for the services of a man. I don’t know how Mrs. 
Howard qualified but she did and I feel she is doing a good 
job. Of course, most of her work is confined to the Twin 
Cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul. The law specified services 
for the deaf of the state and it is our plan to go to the legis- 
lature this year and get an appropriation sufficient to permit 
the expansion of this work so that it will be state wide. I 
have been in contact with Mrs. Howard’s office frequently 
and at my request Mrs. Howard wrote out her desires. I 
am going to read from her letter in which she briefly out- 
lined these desires. 

“The most feasible plan would be to build on what we 
have. The law establishing this division is so broad it would 
allow us to extend our activities without making any change 
in it. 

“We already keep considerable information regarding our 
school children, 7.e., names, ages, schools attended, voca- 
tional training, further education plans. I meet with the 
graduates of the schools in the Twin Cities and your school 
(and occasionally in St. Cloud), a month or so before school 
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closes and consult with the pupil and teacher, sometimes 
with an appointed group including the special education 
supervisor, regarding plans for the pupil. In the public 
schools we go carefully into their grades and consider their 
ability to go on into high school. We discuss what vocational 
training they have had, and, if they are not to attend high 
school, we make plans for furthering this training or some 
other course. The only thing we have not done is to bring 
in the parents and I do feel a call on them should be made 
so that they would understand definitely what was planned. 
When vocational training is decided upon, the matter is 
taken up with the department of re-education who furnish 
the funds for such training. Our office supervises the course 
and makes the placement. 

“While the main objective of this division is to secure jobs, 
I am sure we all realize that there are many adjustments 
that must be made before a satisfactory placement can be 
accomplished. This may somewhat retard our work and 
reduce the number of placements but I believe that because 
of this we secure better and more permanent positions. We 
average 200 applications a year, and the placements made 
are usually one half that number. Very few of our deaf 
applicants make their own adjustments and find their own 
jobs. Of course, with one worker whose time must be divided 
between the office and outside calls and who must often 
attend welfare meetings and court sessions, it is not to be 
expected that the whole 200 applicants can be placed. I 
would say that about 20 of these people require training of 
some kind or other before they can be placed. Most of our 
work is confined to the Twin Cities and, since it is becoming 
quite a problem to place even our own residents without 
endeavoring to place all those throughout the state who wish 
to locate here, I feel some plan must be worked out to take 
care of the deaf in their own communities. 

“Our division is known to welfare organizations through- 
out the state, to courts, school nurses, departments of edu- 
cation and to all teachers in the day-schools, and to most of 
the Twin City employers. With this background to build on 
it would not be difficult to increase the work to the extent of 
having a worker from this office spend three weeks of each 
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of the months of May, June, July and August “on the road.” 
During the school year the worker could visit your school 
once a month, staying for two days, and visit the schools in 
the Twin Cities once a month. At least three visits a year 
should be made to the outlying schools. This would put the 
worker in close touch with the pupil and would result in a 
better understanding of plans made. With the knowledge 
gained of the pupil’s background the worker could build up 
a very convincing sales talk. A call could be made on the 
parents to explain what is planned and to get their co- 
operation in placement. I have always felt that many of 
our older boys should have employment during the summer, 
not necessarily for the earnings, but for the good habits 
formed. I have found as a rule that the first position a boy 
or girl finds never satisfies him or her. It is always too 
HARD. The applicants have not learned to “stick to it” 
and they complain. With summer employment they would 
realize that any kind of work is difficult if you make it so. 
They would get valuable experience in shop training, in 
association with fellow workers and in putting to practical 
use what they have learned in school. I believe they would 
bring back to school an enthusiasm that would keep your 
vocational department on its toes. The placement the first 
year might be somewhat difficult but I believe the second 
year the pupil would be able to place himself. The first year 
the field worker would pave the way for him. When he 
leaves school he could be given a letter of introduction to 
his prospective employer. The second year, under supervi- 
sion, he could write his own application for a job. 

“The worker could map out routes and notify county 
nurses ahead of time, making an appointment to check over 
their lists and see if any deaf children have been found in 
the county. Then calls could be made on the parents and 
application taken for new pupils. This would do away with 
special field workers during summer vacations and leave 
your teachers free to take up further studies. A worker who 
really knew the school at Faribault could do a great dea: to 
secure the attendance of all those children who should be 
there. 
“The worker from this office could do much in the way of 
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parental education. Sometimes I feel this is needed every 
bit as much as the education of the child. I am convinced 
that even among the least educated of parents we would 
secure an interest and a help that would go a long way 
toward successful rehabilitation of our deaf graduates. 

“We do need closer and more frequent visits with the 
pupils at school and we need to do more work throughout 
the state outside of the Twin Cities. The worker from this 
office would bring new pupils into the school and would be 
mighty helpful in placing them when they are ready for 
employment. If such a plan could be worked out I believe 
it would develop into a most satisfactory service.” 


It will be noted from Mrs. Howard’s report that her de- 
partment is doing very little for our graduates who leave us 
unless they can go to the cities where she can contact them. 

With added funds she can travel over the state for ex- 
tended periods and remain in communities until she knows 
the employers and they know what she has to offer. She 
can go with the applicant, if necessary, and get for him at 
least an opportunity. Often all that is needed is a chance. 
Now the deaf in our various communities must go it alone 
and if they are not unusually aggressive they get nowhere. 
We want them to try “on their own” but if they fail it should 
not be the end. With such a program carried on by a patient 
but persistent field worker results will come, I know. 

I like the idea of the close association of the worker with 
the schools for the deaf in the state. On her trips throughout 
the state and her contacts with employers she will be able to 
find where our vocational department excels or fails. She 
will be able to give suggestions for improvement. Then there 
should be no excuse for our teaching vocations for which 
there are no positions in the state. If experiences show that 
one of our vocations has no place in our school, we can drop 
it for a better one. Now we just grope along hoping our 
graduates will “catch on” when they graduate. Often the 
vocations these graduates have prepared for mean nothing 
out in the state. We cannot take the word of our graduates 
for this. A hard-working field worker will be able to bring 
us accurate facts concerning this important matter. 

For the last three years I have done the summer field 
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work myself. This has been done from choice, not necessity. 
It has been an enlightening experience and I recommend it 
to other superintendents. I do feel that this work can be 
done by this field worker. It is important that the field 
worker be broad-minded, tactful and patient. We have day- 
schools and private schools with which to deal. We must not 
antagonize these through tactlessly approaching the parent. 
Naturally we in the resident schools favor our schools. The 
field worker must be interested solely in placement of the 
child in some good school, not necessarily the resident school 
in the state. If this work is done carefully we can gain the 
confidence of parents and day-school heads. Sometimes this 
matter becomes almost a traffic in souls. 

Mrs. Howard is at our school this week interviewing our 
seniors. We have over 30 this year. She will place many of 
these in the Twin Cities. Those who cannot go there are at a 
disadvantage. She will also place older students in summer 
working positions. This is valuable experience for our older 
students. 

In conclusion, I feel that if the legislature will grant addi- 
tional funds, Minnesota will have an adequate program so 
that our graduates can feel that they will have continued 
help from the school through the department of labor until 
they have been established in positions. Our present set-up 
is conducted splendidly as far as it goes. The bright spot in 
the horizon is that Mrs. Howard wants more work to do and 
is willing to fight for the rights of the deaf before the legis- 
lature. 


PRESIDENT BuattNeR: We shall now have a brief paper 
by Mr. Peterson on this subject of the relations between the 
school and its graduates. 


Mr. PETERSON: 
AFTER SCHOOL, WHAT? 


A school may assume one of three attitudes with respect 
to the adult deaf and alumni—it can ignore them; it can 
tolerate them, or take an active interest in their welfare and 
problems. 
Since the purpose of education is to prepare boys and girls 
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to become good citizens, the economic and social welfare of 
our graduates should be an important factor in our work. 
There is a difference of opinion as to how far a school official 
should extend his influence to the adult deaf. 

The best criterion by which a school may be judged is 
the extent to which its graduates become well adjusted to 
after-school life, not only economically, but socially and 
morally as well. 

Our efforts toward placement of graduates in jobs have 
been limited by the economic situation and lack of field 
work. A good field man should be as much interested in 
placing graduates as he is in bringing new pupils to the 
school. His job is to sell the school—to parents of prospective 
pupils, and to prospective employers of its graduates. 

The situation with respect to the adult deaf in Saskatche- 
wan is a particularly happy one. The Western Canada As- 
sociation of the Deaf, which was influential in the estab- 
lishment of our institution, maintains a keen interest in the 
work we are doing. Money has been raised by that organi- 
zation for pupils’ athletics and entertainment. In return we 
have encouraged our alumni friends to meet at the school 
and to hold their religious and s9cial affairs under our roof. 
This discourages the tendency toward loafing on the streets 
and subjects our young graduates to the influence of a 
pleasant and wholesome environment. 

A junior branch of the Association was formed among 
our pupils. On certain occasions the young graduates and 
older pupils meet together, thus strengthening the bond be- 
tween the school and graduates. By specifying stated meet- 
ing times we find the older group, our alumni, do not come 
to the school at odd hours. Our deaf teachers are usually 
present and frequently hearing staff members are invited 
to attend these gatherings. There is an unofficial, but never- 
theless, a definite chaperonage that does not force itself on 
the outside group, but which is influential in keeping our 
graduates interested in the better things. 

Often we are asked for advice ana, happily, have been 
able to help some of our former pupils from making wrong 
decisions regarding conduct and attitudes. This usually 
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comes about casually, as most of our pupils hesitate to call 
on us formally for advice but seek our opinions in an in- 
formal way. 

There is a great field of work that can be undertaken along 
this line and we hope to develop it further. 


Mr. SKYBERG: 


The three schools for the deaf in New York City, the 
New York School for the Deaf, the Lexington School, and 
St. Joseph’s School, contribute to the employment expense 
of a placement worker. This placement worker has done 
some very satisfactory work. I wish I had the statistics 
with me. I would like to give you this picture, however; the 
results during the last eighteen months show that this worker 
has made approximately 200 placements. 

During the last year we had some repeaters. As a matter 
of fact, one girl was placed seven times before she was finally 
settled. I just wanted to show that we don’t give up. 

The estimated income of the group placed over the 
eighteen-month period was very nearly $20,000. That was 
all clear earning. These people would have been “in the 
red” if we hadn’t been able to give them this service. 

Another interesting thing we are developing is what we 
term vocational extension training. We have some pupils 
who are in their last year in school and who are placed out 
in various factories or shops for training and supervised by 
the schools. We have others who are trained after gradua- 
tion. We are fortunate in the New York School in having a 
fund which is set aside especially for that type of work. 
When we are able to find a suitable location for training on 
the job, we place the graduate in a factory and pay him; if 
necessary we pay his transportation and lunches, and the 
employer may pay him a supplementary wage. At the pres- 
ent time we have undergraduates who are receiving from us 
seven dollars and a half a week while in training for a three- 
month period. The employer pays a seven-and-half-dollar 
wage. In other words, these boys are clearing fifteen dollars 
a week. It usually costs us about three, or three and a half, 
or four dollars per week to cover transportation and lunches. 
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For other cases we bring in graduates for an intensive train- 
ing course—two weeks, a month, two months—to prepare 
them by this outside training. We are just beginning. It is 
working out very satisfactorily. 

I might mention another very interesting experience this 
past winter in connection with attempting to establish a 
project under the National Youth Administration in our 
schools for unemployed deaf young people within the ages 
of eighteen to 25, covered by that Act. Of over approxi- 
mately 300 registrants in our employment office we dis- 
covered 70 young deaf people in that age group, 35 of them 
unemployed, and only seventeen of them eligible for relief. 
When we set about establishing our project, we discovered, 
I think, only ten or eleven who were able to take it, so we 
had to add a hundred young hearing persons in order to get 
a project for the deaf in our schools and employ them with 
us. We thought we had a great number who might need this 
aid, but when we came to study the situation, we found this 
little handful of deaf people who were eligible for the bene- 
fits of this act. 

I want to stress this feature in the. work of our place- 
ment officer. Due to the fact that she is paid by the schools, 
and serves the schools, we spend most of our efforts on our 
recent graduates. We do pick up the older deaf, it is true, 
but our particular efforts are on the younger group. We feel 
they are inexperienced and haven’t had an opportunity to 
find employment or gain experience, and we are putting our 
efforts on that younger group in preference to the older, 
though we do not discriminate against the latter if we find 
a particular job for which a particular person is fitted. 


The Conference then turned to consideration of uncom- 
pleted business. In particular, the revision of the statistical 
arrangement in the January ANNALS was brought up. 

It was voted that “Column D,” which gives data as to the 
number of pupils with whom the sign language or manual 
alphabet is never used by any employee of the school, be 
eliminated. The basis of the discussion leading to this action 
was that the head of a school could not in fairness be asked 
to affirm a condition of which he could not be certain. 
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Dr. Hall proposed that the president appoint a committee 
on school expenditures to collect periodically details of ex- 
penditure in schools for the deaf, touching such matters as 
salaries, maintenance costs, construction, equipment, etc. 
This information is to be made available to heads of schools, 
and to be published in the ANNALS only in generalized form, 
with the identity of the several schools guarded by key 
symbols. The Conference voted in favor of this proposal. 

Considerable discussion was given to that part of the 
statistical summary in the January Anwnats relating to 
pupil enrollment. The usual practice has been to report de- 
tails of enrollment as of October 20 for the current year, 
preceded by an introductory column of the total number of 
pupils present during the last fiscal year. It was argued 
first that inasmuch as many changes in enrollment and 
placement of pupils take place after October 20 the major 
statistical summary should embrace the entire previous 
school year, and second that for use in per capita and related 
computation the enrollment for any gross period, whether 
school year or fiscal year, should be stated in terms of aver- 
age attendance. 

A motion by Mr. Abernathy to refer this matter for settle- 
ment to the Executive Committee was adopted.? 


Reports of special committees being in order, Mrs. Poore, 
on behalf of the Committee on Necrology, asked for addi- 
tional time for the preparation of the report of that com- 
mittee. When completed, the report would be submitted for 
inclusion in the official proceedings of the meeting as Addenda 
(see pp. 502-8). 

Mr. Skyberg, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
read the following report: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
herewith desires to express to the president and members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 


The members of this committee, subsequently appointed by Presi- 
dent Driggs, are as follows: Mrs. H. T. Poore, chairman, E. A. Steven- 
son, and E. R. Abernathy. 

The changes agreed upon for. the preparation of the annual sta- 
tistical report in the ANNALS were indicated in the September num 
ber, pp. 384-5. ; 
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its deep appreciation of the hospitality and many courtesies extended 
to the Conference during its present session. 

To our genial host and hostess, Superintendent and Mrs. A. C. 
Manning, we, the officers and members of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf, hereby express unanimously 
our warm thanks and sincere appreciation for the gracious hospitality 
extended to us, for the delightful entertainment given us and for the 
generous provisions made for our comfort. 


To the teachers, officers and pupils of the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf wishes to extend thanks for the many thoughtful 
courtesies and the ready assistance shown its members, individually 
and collectively. 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
wishes to thank the officers and members of the Mu Iota Sigma Fra- 
— for the delightful luncheon prepared and served to delegates 
and visitors. 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
herewith wishes to express its thanks and appreciation to the invited 
speakers who have appeared on the program of the present session 
of the Conference, speakers whose messages of inspiration have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the value and success of our meetings; 
namely 

Dr. John G. Bowman, chancellor, University of Pittsburgh 

Dr. William T. Root, Jr., dean, Graduate School, University of 

Pittsburgh 

Judge Sara M. Soffel, County Court, Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 

Dr. Frank H. Reiter, director of special education, State Depart- 

ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dr. Merle E. Frampton, superintendent, New York Institute for the 

Education of the Blind 


Rev. Warren M. Smaltz, missionary to the deaf, Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
hereby wishes to thank members of the Rotary Club of Wilkinsburg 
for providing transportation for members of the Conference on a tour 
of the city of Pittsburgh. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was adopted 
by vote of the Conference. 


Mr. Mannine: May I ask if any recognition has been 
made of the absence of Dr. E. McK. Goodwin of the North 
Carolina School and Dr. Frank W. Booth of the Nebraska 
School? These gentlemen were unable to be present because 
of illness. It seems to me, if nothing has been done, we should 
ask our secretary to express our regrets. I make that in the 
form of a motion. 

[Mr. Manning’s motion was adopted.] 

Dr. Hat: I wish to move that the thanks of this body 
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be given with the most hearty enthusiasm to our retiring 
president, Dr. J. W. Blattner, for the able manner in which 
he has, for the years he has been its guiding officer, conducted 
the business of this organization. 

[The Conference accepted this motion by acclaim.] 

PRESIDENT BuatTnEr: I wish to say to the members of the 
Conference, in response to this applause, that I have deeply 
appreciated the confidence you have shown in me in electing 
me as your president for two successive terms, and in stand- 
ing by me so nobly. I appreciate also the fine co-operation 
of the Executive Committee, and especially of Dr. Hall, its 
chairman. We have all aimed for constructive accomplish- 
ment. I have enjoyed the work we have done together. I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart. 


There being no further business to act upon, the Seven- 
teenth Regular Meeting of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf closed for final adjournment 
at 10:45 o’clock, p.m. 


ADDENDA 
CoMMUNICATIONS 


Messages expressing regret over inability to attend the 
meeting of the Conference were read by the secertary, Mr. 
Elstad, from Mr. John F. Bledsoe, superintendent of the 
Maryland School for the Blind and the Colored Deaf; Dr. 
E. McK. Goodwin, superintendent of the North Carolina 
School; Dr. E. A. Gruver, superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania School; Mr. Robert D. Morrow, superintendent of the 
Arizona School; and Mr. D. Hardy Riddle, superintendent 
of the Alabama Institute. 

Resolutions submitted by the staff of the Louisiana School 
respecting the initiation of efforts to induce motion picture 
producers to insert appropriate sub-titles and cut-ins in 
talking pictures, for the benefit of deaf persons, was turned 
over to the Committee on Resolutions. 

An invitation from the Louisiana School, extended by its 
president, Mr. Divine, for the Conference to hold its next 
regular meeting in Baton Rouge was turned over to the 
Executive Committee for action. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY 
By Mrs. H. T. Poorr, Chairman 


Mase. Extery Abas, retired principal of the Horace Mann School 
at Boston, died at her home in Dorchester, Massachusetts, on Sep- 
tember 23, 1935. 

Born in 1865, Miss Adams grew up in Quincy, Massachusetts, and 
went to school under the superintendency of Colonel Francis Parker 
who introduced the principles of Pestalozzi and Froebel in the United 
States. She followed a combined program of work and study for 
several years and eventually received a degree from Radcliffe. In 
1928, Gallaudet College conferred on her the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. Miss Adams entered the work with the deaf as a 
primary teacher in the Horace Mann School March 1, 1891. In 1910 
she was made assistant principal and on November 10, 1919 she was 
appointed principal, which position she held until her retirement in 
1935. 


Miss Adams was a versatile writer, served three years on the school 
committee in Quincy, was a member of Phi Beta Kappa and on the 
board of directors of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf. 

A fellow worker says, “Her judgment was always clear, sure and 
helpful. Conscientious in the extreme, thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of service, she spent herself in all of her daily work.” She was 
distinguished as a speaker and sought for the inspiration of her 
presence. 


Dwicut Freeman Bangs, for seventeen years superintendent of the 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, passed away at his home in 
Faribault, Minnesota, after several years of illness, on the 16th of 
April, 1934. 

Mr. Bangs was born July 3, 1863, in New York City where his 
father, Egbert L. Bangs, was a teacher in the New York School for 
the Deaf. His childhood was spent in the Michigan School where 
his father was superintendent. Here he became proficient in the use 
of the sign language. He received his education in the public schools 
of Flint, St. Johnsbury, Vermont, Academy and Amherst College. 

During the seven years he spent teaching in the Minnesota School 
he prepared a “Brief Outline History of the United States” which 
was incorporated in the course of study in several schools. 

In 1895 he began his duties as superintendent of the North Da- 
kota School. His name is closely associated with the growth of that 
school. In recognition of his work for the deaf of North Dakota and 
on the recommendation of the alumni who were working for and with 
him the faculty of Gallaudet College conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of Master of Arts in 1909. 

Mr. Bangs was always active in church and civic club work. His 
services were much in demand wherever he lived. 

On July 1, 1912, Mr. Bangs voluntarily relinquished the superin- 
tendency of the North Dakota School and moved to Lincoln, Nebra- 
ska, where he resided for a number of years before he transferred 
his residence to Faribault. 


ANDREW JOHNSON CALDWELL, superintendent of the Louisiana School 
for the Deaf, died January 25, 1935. 

Born September 1, 1879, in Bienville, Louisiana, he received his 
education in the Bienville and the Arcadia public schools, the 
Southern Normal School as Bowling Green, Kentucky, and Louisiana 
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State University, where he was granted the degree of bachelor of 
arts in 1922, and the degree of master of arts in 1929. 

Mr. Caldwell’s entire teaching and executive career was in Louisi- 
ana. He began as a teacher and principal of the high school at Gibs- 
land where he served for four years. For several years he was prin- 
cipal of the high school at Hammond and for two years he was 
superintendent of the schools of the City of Shreveport. In August, 
1921, he was appointed superintendent of the Louisiana State School 
for the Blind and in 1932 his duties were extended to include the 
superintendency of the state school for the deaf. He was later given 
general supervision of the school for blind Negro children, all of which 
positions he held at the time of his death. 

Mr. Caldwell was heartily interested in everything concerning the 
education and the welfare of the blind and the deaf. He was an 
official of the First Baptist Church in Baton Rouge and for thirteen 
years served as superintendent of the Sunday School. He was a 
Rotarian, a Mason and a leader in all movements of welfare and 
civic natures. 


Wiiu1am ANDREW CaLDWELL passed away in Berkeley, California, 
March 22, 1933. 

Dr. Caldwell was born in Hanover, Illinois, July 16, 1853. He was 
educated in the public schools and Hanover College from which he 
was graduated in 1874, with the degree of bachelor of arts. In June, 
1875, he was awarded the master of arts degree from the same col- 
lege. For a time he took up teaching in a country school and then 
did clerical work in a railroad office. 

A friend induced him to enter the profession of teaching the deaf 
and he accepted a position September 15, 1877 in the Indiana State 
School. His frail health would not stand the winters of Indiana, so 
he applied for and was appointed to a teaching position in the Cali- 
fornia School in 1879, where he remained until 1882 when he returned 
to the Indiana School. In 1886 he was called to the Pennsylvania 
School and remained there until 1890 when he was elected superin- 
tendent of the Florida State School at St. Augustine. While he was 
head of that school he established the Florida School Herald and was 
its editor until a change in politics in 1892 forced him to resign as 
head of the school. Returning to California in 1892 he became edi- 
tor of the California News. On the death of Professor George B. 
Goodall he was made head teacher of the school in 1894. In the 
years following he became successively acting principal, vice-principal 
and finally principal, retiring in September 1927 because of old age. 

In 1924 in recognition of his long service and scholarly attainments 
Gallaudet College conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Literature. 

As a platform speaker in the sign language Dr. Caldwell was a 
master. He saw grace in signs, he recognized their educational value 
and he used them as few hearing people have been able to do. His 
lectures were always well prepared, well delivered and inspiring to the 
deaf audience. 


Rose Facan was born in New York City, February 13, 1863, and 
educated in the Ursuline Academy, the Bronx. Shortly after her 
graduation she took up teaching in the boys’ department of St. 
Joseph’s School, becoming principal after 20 years of service in the 
classroom. She was then transferred to Brooklyn where she served as 
superintendent for several years in the girls’ department. She re- 
tired from active work in 1932, and died March 12, 1935. 
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Isaac Brown Garpner, former principal of the New York and 
eo Schools for the Deaf, died in Scarsdale, New York, April 
23, 1934 

Born at Poquag, New York, 1869, in his early childhood he ac- 
quired an interest in the deaf "through his father’s connection with 
the management of the Gallaudet Home for Deaf-Mutes at Wap- 
pingers Falls, New York. He attended the local schools. In 1895, Dr. 
Thomas Gallaudet’s admiration for him led to his appointment as 
supervisor of boys at t'.e New York School for the Deaf of which 
Dr. Gallaudet was a dir-*tor. Mr. Gardner remained in this position 
for eight months. Lacking in qualifications to be appointed to a 
teaching position in the New York School he obtained through Dr. 
Gallaudet an instructorship at the Arkansas School where he taught 
until 1898, when he returned to the New York School to teach in the 
upper grades. In 1909 he returned to the Arkansas School as super- 
intendent. This position he held for eight years when he was recalled 
to the New York School as principal. He retired from active service 
in this position on February 6, 1932 because of impairment in his 
health. Educating himself throughout his years of service he was 
— in 1918 the honorary degree of Master of Arts by Gallaudet 

ollege. 

Mr. Gardner was a trustee of the Church Mission to the Deaf 
and from 1919 to 1924 was president of the Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf. He had 
served also as president of the New York State Association of T'each- 
ers of the Deaf. He was keen, enthusiastic, stimulating in his activi- 
ties, always stressing the human side of the education of the deaf. 


Peart Westey HerpMan, principal of the Gallaudet School in 
Missouri, passed away on October 28, 1934. 

Born November 25, 1873 in Assumption, Illinois, she attended the 
schools of Taylorville where she was graduated in 1891 

Having a deaf sister, Miss Herdman, from an early age took speciai 
interest in the 2ducation of the deaf and immediately upon her 
graduation was persuaded to accept a position as articulation teacher 
in the Gallaudet School in St. Louis, Missouri, where she remained 
in some position until the time of her death. When Dr. Cloud re- 
signed as principal Miss Herdman became teacher in charge, from 
which she was promoted to principal in 1927, when the school was 
moved into new quarters. 

Miss Herdman mingled with the deaf, attended their socials and 
taught Sunday School. Her accomplishment in the use of the sign 
language made her services as an interpreter in great demand at 
_ conventions and in state and national conventions of the 

eaf, 


THomas Simpson McALoney was born in County Antrim, Ireland, 
on June 26, 1869, of a family which had been prominent in educa- 
tional work for "generations. He attended the national schools of 
Ireland and was elected a teacher in the Ulster Institution for the 
Deaf, Dumb and Blind in Belfast, in March, 1885. This work greatly 
appealed to him, and during his period of service at this institution, 
he took special courses in the Royal University of Ireland, and in 
the South Kensington College of Arts and Sciences. His work in this 
connection was highly commended, and in 1892 he was awarded a 
fellowship in the normal department of Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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After his graduation, Dr. McAloney entered upon a career which 
placed him at the head of educators in his field. He first taught in the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. After six years there, he was called to 
the Alabama School for the Deaf. From there he went to the Kentucky 
School as head teacher, and then to Montana as superintendent. In 
1906 he was made superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Bind, where he built up a school system that made that 
institution one of the foremost in the country. 

In 1915, at the California convention of instructors of the blind, he 
was elected chairman of the commission on uniform type. This com- 
mission during the period of his chairmanship adopted a uniform 
type for the blind of the English-speaking world, a work of great 
magnitude and for which he received international acclaim. In 1916 he 
was elected president of the American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind, and chairman of the committee on publication of the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind. He made surveys of the ~.nsas 
and California Schools for the Deaf and made plans for their re- 
organization upon more efficient lines. 

In 1922 he was offered the superintendency of the Colorado School 
for Deaf and Blind where he gave ten years of efficient and most 
outstanding service. 1 

In 1927 Gallaudet College conferred upon him the degree of Master 
of Arts and Colorado College honored him with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws in the same year. 

In each of the schools which he served, Dr. McAloney introduced 
new methods and improvements, and materially raised the standard of 
the pupils’ work and broadened their possibilities along various lines 
placing these schools in the front rank educationally. He was deeply 
devoted to his career, and he brought to his work enthusiasm for 
progress that achieved results little short of miracles. 

He was a thirty-second degree Mason and a Shriner, and was a 
member of Kiwanis, and at the time of his passing on August 2, 1932, 
A President of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
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Anna C. Rernuarpt, founder, principal and president of the Rein- 
hardt School for Deaf Children, after an illness of several months 
passed away at her residence in the school at Kensington, Maryland, 
September 3, 1935. 

She was born in Philadelphia, 1864, and after a standard education 
she took special training in teaching the deaf. 

In 1898, Miss Reinhardt became a member of the staff of the 
school established by Miss Emma and Miss Mary Garrett at Bala, 
in Philadelphia, the first state school in the world for deaf children 
under school age. In 1908 she founded the school at Kensington, 
Maryland, thus realizing a life-long ambition to have a school of her 
own where tiny deaf tots could have a home as well as a school. 

A pioneer in the teaching of lip-reading and speech to deaf chil- 
dren, Miss Reinhardt gave her entire life to her chosen profession. 
She rose high in its ranks, attaining distinction as a writer and lec- 
turer on the subject as well as a teacher who served unselfishly the 
noble purpose of merging the deaf as a class with humanity as a 
whole. She took special pride ir. the number of children she was able 
to place in public hearing schools and colleges from which they were 
graduated. Miss Reinhardt was the first educator of the deaf to use 
the Montesorri method in America. 
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Epwarp C. River, born November 23, 1863, gave his life work to 
bringing the Northern New York School for the Deaf to its full devel- 
opment. Entering the work at the age of 20, after giving up the study 
of medicine, Mr. Rider’s services covered a ‘period of almost 50 years. 
This period. of service ncluded aiding his father, Henry C. Rider, in 
the successful establishment of the school in 1883, and in turn the 
positions of teacher, supervisor, principal, acting superintendent, and 
from 1898 until his death in 1932 superintendent. Mr. Rider was ever 
eager to promote the practical side of the school work and in furthering 
the interests of the deaf. He was also active in advancing legislation 
affecting the deaf of his state. His close interest in his work led him to 
a an extended visit to European schools for the deaf for special 
study. 


Bess Micuaets Rices, for nine years superintendent of the Ar- 
kansas School for the Deaf, passed away at the school in Little 
Rock on October 14, 1935. 

Born in Goshen, Virginia, August 27, 1887, she attended the com- 
mon schools in Arkansas where she was graduated from the Little 
Rock Senior High School as valedictorian of the class of 1906. She 
was graduated from Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York, in 1910, 
took the normal training course at Gallaudet College where she re- 
ceived an M.A. degree in 1911, taught in the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf from 1911 to 1913, returned to Arkansas and taught in the 
Fort Smith and Van Buren high schools from 1913 to 1926, when she 
was appointed superintendent of the Arkansas School for the Deaf. 

During her régime at the Arkansas School many improvements 
were made in the school both in the plant and in the general welfare 
of the pupils. Her unusual ability permitted her not only to serve 
efficiently the school which was her heart’s interest but permitted her 
to add the presidency of the Greater Little Rock Council of Social 
Agencies, the presidency of the Arkansas Branch of the American 
Association of University Women, and to be an active member of 
the League of American Penwomen and of the Pulaski County 
Emergency Relief Commission. 

One of Arkansas’ truly great women, the esteem and respect in 
which she was held were manifested in the act of the governor when 
he closed the capitol to permit officials to attend the funeral services. 
Tributes were paid to her by people in every walk of life and she 
was eulogized as friend, citizen, educator and social worker. 


Wiu1am E. Taytor, who served as superintendent of the Idaho 
School for the Deaf and Blind, passed away in a Helena hospital after 
a brief illness on March 1, 1933. 

Born at Iowa Falls, Iowa, on September 15, 1859, he was educated 
in the public schools, was graduated from Iowa State University with 
the bachelor’s degree and later received his master’s degree from the 
same institution. He became a teacher in the Nebraska School for the 
Deaf where he remained for twelve years. He retired to private life 
for a year in order to take care of his father’s business affairs, after 
which he resumed work with the deaf in the Texas School where his 
success placed him among men of note in his chosen field. 

r. Taylor was called to the superintendency of the {daho school 
in August, 1911, where he remained until 1920 when he withdrew 
to accept a position as teacher in charge of the deaf department of 
the Montana School, which position he held until his death. 
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Mr. Taylor was called to the superintendency of the Idaho School 
the Masonic Lodge. His long years of service and his devotion to the 
high ideals of the right were matched only by his faith in right and 
he followed this conviction to the end. 


WituiAM LAuRENS WALKER, superintendent of the South Carolina 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, after having served that school 
for thirty-five years, died March 27, 1931. He was born at Cedar 
Spring, July 5, 1873 and was educated at Wofford College where he 
received his diploma in 1894. At the time of his death he was an 
elder of the First Presbyterian Church of Spartanburg, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Converse College, Past Grand Commander 
of the Masons of South Carolina, Past Potentate of the Shrine, and 
an active member of the Kiwanis Club of Spartanburg. In recogni- 
tion of the splendid service he was rendering his State, Wofford Col- 
lege conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 

Dr. Walker was a man kind, charitable, sympathetic and neither 
afraid nor ashamed to show his genuine sentiment. In him firmness 
and clear-seeing were blended with a rich endowment of sympathy 
and love. He had a swift penetrating understanding of men but 
it was never without the savor of pity for the frailties he saw. His 
were the qualities that, in the composite, men call wisdom. 


Exxia Scorr Warner, former principal of the Mystic Oral School 
in Connecticut and for ten years principal of the Beverly School 
for the Deaf at Beverly, Massachusetts, died in Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, November 13, 1933. 

Trained to teach the deaf at Clarke School Miss Scott taught 
there for eleven years from which position she went to serve as prin- 
cipal in the Mystic Oral School, Mystic, Connecticut. It was through 
her enthusiasm and efforts that this school continued to exist though 
steps had been taken toward its discontinuance. After five years, 
Miss Scott resigned to devote her time to a private pupil. She later 
married Mr. George Warner of Brattleboro, Vermont. She was active 
in bringing about the establishment of the Austine School for the 
Deaf at Brattleboro, where, following the death of her husband, she 
taught for a time. 

In 1916 Mrs. Warner became principal of the School for the Deaf 
at Beverly, Massachusetts, from which position she retired in 1926. 

Mrs. Warner was active in matters pertaining to her professional 
and private life and it is said of her that in every activity in which 
she engaged she was notably loyal and efficient. She was a master 
of teaching speech and language. 


Frank R. Wueeter, following an operation for appendicitis, died 
on January 16, 1935. His untimely death brought to a close twenty- 
two years of service as principal of the American School for the Deaf. 

Born November 4, 1875 in Mystic, Connecticut, a son of the late 
William E. and Sarah Wheeler, he attended Suffield Preparatory 
School for Boys at Suffield, Connecticut. From there he went to 
Brown University where he was graduated in 1898 with a B.A. de- 
gree. In 1899 Mr. Wheeler was a member of the normal class at 
Gallaudet College. 

His first association with the deaf ‘was at the Illinois School from 
1900 to 1901. He taught at the Minnesota School from 1901 to 1906, 
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when he found it necessary to return to his home in Mystic to take 
charge of his father’s hardware business. In 1913, after the death of 
his father, Mr. Wheeler became the seventh principal of the Ameri- 
can School where he remained until the time of his death. He was a 
member of the Masons and the Odd Fellows. He was the first presi- 
dent of the Hartford Exchange Club, former president of the Brown 
University Club of Hartford, a member and deacon of the Asylum 
Avenue Baptist Church and a trustee of the Suffield Preparatory 
School for Boys. 


Grace L. Wricut was born May 23, 1868. She was graduated from 
the University of Vermont, after which she took special training at 
Clark School. She then taught in that school, after which she was a 
member of the staff of the Pennsylvania School and supervisor of the 
oral department at the Ohio School. She became founder, teacher and 
principal of the Newark School for the Deaf. She retired in June 1932, 
and died December 25, 1934. 


CaroLinE ArpELIA YALE, the outstanding oral educator of the deaf, 
principal and principal emeritus of the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
died July 2, 1933. 

Born September 29, 1848, in Charlotte, Vermont, Miss Yale was 
educated at Williston Academy and Mt. Holyoke Seminary. In 1896, 
she received an LL.D. degree from Illinois Wesleyan University and 
in 1910 the degree of honorary Doctor of Letters from Smith Col- 
lege. In 1870 she became a teacher in the Clarke School where in 
1886, after having taught for sixteen years, she was made principal. 
She served actively in this capacity until 1922 when upon her retire- 
ment she was made principal emeritus and director of the normal de- 
partment. 

Besides her connection with the Clarke School, Dr. Yale was a 
trustee of the Northampton State Hospital for the Insane, a member 
of the corporation of the Massachusetts School for Feeble-Minded and 
a member of the governing bodies of Smith College. She was a 
charter member of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf upon the incorporation of which she was made 
second vice president and director. On January 31, 1913, she became 
the Association president. She was prominent in both the Confer- 
— of Principals and the Convention of American Instructors of the 

eaf. 

Dr. Yale was the author of “Formation and Development of Ele- 
mentary English Sounds” and “Years of Building, Memories of a 
Pioneer in a Special Field of Education.” Other pioneers in the work 
have said of her, “For over one half a century, her rigid character, 
unswerving principles and active championship of oral training for 
the deaf child are outstanding landmarks and examples to all edu- 
cators of the deaf” and “No teacher has exerted greater influence on 
the profession than she.” She was a woman of rare ability, exceptional 
judgment, inflexible determination and supreme courage. 
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Publication of the Jacksonville Proceedings —The Report 
of the Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, Jackson- 
ville, Ill., June 17-21, 1935, has appeared in volume form 
as Senate Document No. 233 (74th Congress, 2d Session). 
This report contains the major papers and addresses given 
at the meeting, in joint session with the Association, the 
Conference, and the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates. 
Owing to the complex nature of a present-day meeting of 
the Convention, the preparation of the proceedings for 
permanent record is no small undertaking. This time the 
task was ably performed under the personal direction of 
Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, present vice-president of the organiza- 
tion. 

All members of the Convention in good standing at the 
time of the meeting, will receive a copy of the printed vol- 
ume. 


Certification—New applications for teacher certification 
under the Conference have been received from the follow- 
ing: 


Eunice W. Bouchard, American School 
Joseph W. Bouchard, American School 
Richard George Brill, California School 
Eleanor C. Burns, Florida School 

Armand Stephen Courrege, Baton Rouge, La. 
Ross Edwin Hamilton, Saskatchewan School 
Helen Leo Hammer, Parker Practice School, Chicago, III. 
Madolyn Todd Hammond, Oneonta, N.Y. 
Margaret Morton Harkness, Lexington School 
Willie Mae King, Colorado School 

Gladys Vera MacDonald, American School 
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L. Adelaide Porter, American School 

Walter Clinton Rockwell, American School 

Nida Tamzin Saunders, Idaho School 

LeVere E. Smith, Western Pennsylvania School 
Arthur Benjamin Willis, British Columbia School 
Harry Lawrence Wissinger, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The total number of applications received since the plan 
of certification went into effect is now 577. 

Application blanks giving details of requirements for the 
several grades of certificates may be obtained by writing 
to the Secretary of the Executive Committee, Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, Kendall 
Green, Washington, D.C. 


A New Guide to Manuscript Writing —The A. N. Palmer 
Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for many years 
publishers of material on penmanship, have issued a new 
manual and set of practice books on manuscript writing. 
The series comprises Books One and Two, “Show Me How 
to Write” (in Manuscript), and a Teacher’s Guide—all by 
Edith Underwood Conard, instructor in Nursery School and 
Kindergarten-First Grade Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The little practice books are attractively 
arranged, and the guide book for the teacher is in itself an 
excellent summary of the pedagogical principles governing 
the development of correct penmanship habits in young chil- 
dren. Teachers who are employing the rapidly growing 
method of manuscript handwriting will welcome this fas- 
cinating and practical series of booklets. The cost of the 
pupils’ books is five cents each, and the teacher’s guide 25 
cents. 


Royal Interest in the Deaf —From Ephphatha, July-Sep- 
tember, 1936, we cull the news that His Majesty King Ed- 
ward VIII has consented to serve as patron of the Royal 
Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb. This is not the 
first evidence of His Majesty’s interest in the deaf. As 
Prince of Wales, he laid the foundation stone of St. Saviour’s 
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Mission for the Deaf, Acton, in London, May 1924, and 
shortly thereafter he was present at a ball given on behalf 
of a building fund which the association was raising. The 
Royal Association has enjoyed the patronage of the royal 
family since 1873, when Queen Victoria’s interest was en- 
listed. 


Disbarment of Deaf Persons from Employment in the 
Postal Service vigorous campaign has been under way 
in the past few months to obtain for deaf persons the possi- 
bility of employment in the Federal postal service under 
civil service regulations. Especially active in this movement 
have been the Catholic Deaf-Mute—through its editor, Rev. 
Michael A. Purtell, Mr. Wm. Fahy, writer in its columns, 
and Brother Paul A. Rosenecker, S. J——and representatives 
of the National Association of the Deaf, acting through its 
president, Mr. Marcus L. Kenner. So insistently have these 
groups pressed their cause that Postmaster General James A. 
Farley finally agreed to a hearing, designating Mr. Jesse M. 
Donaldson, Deputy First Assistant Postmaster General, to 
meet with the representatives of the deaf for a thorough dis- 
cussion of the matter. 

The interview with Mr. Donaldson was held at the Post 
Office Department in Washington, D.C., June 22. Presenting 
the case for the deaf was a group composed of Father Pur- 
tell, Brother Rosenecker, Mr. Kenner, and Professors Harley 
D. Drake and Irving 8. Fusfeld of Gallaudet College. The 
argument urging removal of restrictions against the deaf 
for employment in the postal service was earnestly pre- 
sented. The state, it was pointed out, goes to great expense 
to provide a practical education for the deaf, yet when deaf 
persons apply for employment a far-flung and important 
agency of that same state refuses to acknowledge their quali- 
fications demonstrated in the preliminary civil service ex- 
aminations in open competition for all. This action has the 
effect of setting a harmful example to employers in private 
industry. The deaf, as is proved by the testimony of insur- 
ance companies and industrial firms, are no greater risk in 
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their occupations than others; in fact, their record for safety 
under the hazards of employment is an impressive one. The 
competence of the deaf is further indicated in the fact that in 
no state in this country are they denied the right to operate 
motor vehicles. The postal service offers many types of work, 
particularly in the sorting of mail both on railway and local 
office schedule, at which the deaf would be especially adept. 
And finally the deaf ask that discrimination against them 
be eliminated as a simple matter of justice. 

Mr. Donaldson gave thoughtful attention to these state- 
ments and then explained that the post office authorities had 
no intent to discriminate against any special class of persons, 
but they were nevertheless compelled by circumstances to 
bar the deaf from appointment to places in the postal serv- 
ice. The general capability of deaf workers was readily ac- 
knowledged, but certain regulations established by law for 
the department acted virtually to exclude them. Civil service 
appointees in the post office must first assume the status of 
substitutes for a specified period of time during which they 
“fill in” whenever there is a call in any of the diversified 
activ'ties of postal employees, in most of which normal hear- 
ing and speech are requisite. The department is unable, un- 
der the regulations, to assign substitutes to selected service; 
hence substitutes must be able to perform all-round duties. 
Finally, preferred positions are reserved for those employ- 
ees whose hearing or vision has become impaired, or who 
have suffered infirmity, after long years in the service. 

Apparently the only recourse left to the deaf in this prob- 
lem is to seek the enactment of legislation that will permit 
a modification of these regulations. In that way only may 
the deaf be admitted to appointment to those places in the 
service not dependent upon hearing. 


Presidential Candidates Queried on Civil Service Oppor- 
tunities for the Handicapped.—Continuing his efforts to ob- 
tain consideration for deaf persons who seek employment in 
the Federal Civil Service, Mr. Marcus L. Kenner, president 
of the National Association of the Deaf, recently sent a direct 
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query on the matter to each of the major candidates for the 
Presidency, in these words: 


Deafness seems to be unjustly regarded as a barrier to employ- 
ment, even where it is definitely demonstrated that no hearing is 
essential in certain positions. The Government, too, is an offender in 
this respect, thereby setting a terrible example to commerce and 
industry in general. 

Do you not think that the United States Civil Service Commission 
should review and revise the existing list of disqualifying physical 
disabilities so as to guarantee equal opportunities for employment of 
handicapped persons in accordance with their abilities? Or, at least, 
enact some sort of compulsory law, requiring the employment of a 
percentage of the deaf? 


The replies to Mr. Kenner’s inquiry were as follows: From 
President Roosevelt— 


Hyde Park, N.Y. 
October 3, 1936 
My dear Mr. Kenner: 

I have read with sympathetic interest your letter of September 22, 
in behalf of the deaf, and note your suggestion for the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Upon contacting the Commission, I was pleased to learn that the 
Commissioners have already undertaken a survey designed to extend 
the opportunities now available for the deaf in examinations for and 
appointments in the government service. 

I am asking the Commission to advise you promptly as soon as its 
survey has been completed and a decision reached. 

With best wishes, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELT 


From the secretary of Governor Landon— 


October 1, 1936 
Topeka, Kansas 
Dear Mr. Kenner: 

This will acknowledge your letter of September 22 to Governor Lan- 
don, calling attention to problem of the deaf. 

Governor Landon, as you know, has expressed himself in part on his 
stand concerning civil service in his telegram to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention at Cleveland. A copy of this telegram is included 
with a copy of the Republican national platform. 

The Governor expects to comment further upon the Civil Service in 
one of his campaign speeches. If the specific question which you request 
is not taken up at that time it is only because it is a detail of admin- 
istration and legislation, and his speeches are being principally di- 
rected along the lines of broad policies and issues. 

Yours very truly, 
Witarp Mayserry, Secretary 


In the telegram referred to by Mr. Mayberry, Governor 
Landon pledged himself to extension of the merit system in 
the Civil Service. 
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From Mr. Thomas, candidate of the Socialist Party— 


September 23, 1936 
Dear Mr. Kenner: 

In reply to your letter of September 22, it seems to me that it is 
entirely reasonable to ask the United States Civil Service Commission 
to review and revise the existing list of disqualifying physical disabili- 
ties with a view to the employment of deaf persons for tasks for which 
their deafness does not clearly unfit them. 

I think the matter can be handled with decent regard for humanity 
and for efficiency in government service. 

Believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
NorMANn THOMAS 


Vibro-Tactile Research—The Committee on Scientific 
Research of the American Medical Association has renewed 
its grant to the American Institute for the Deaf-Blind, under 
the direction of Dr. Robert H. Gault, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, to aid in its research relating to the vibro-tactile 
senses. 


Specially Trained Dogs to Aid Deaf Persons—According 
to Popular Science Monthly for September 1936, German 
shepherd dogs may be trained for special service with deaf 
masters. One of these dogs will learn to recognize bell tones 
about a house and conduct his owner to the door rung. In 
a home where a partially deaf person can use a special 
amplifying telephone, the dog can learn to answer the first 
ring, lift the receiver from the hook and notify his master. 


The Chefoo School.—In a general letter to friends who 
have helped in the support of the Chefoo School, Shantung, 
China, Miss Anita E. Carter, its principal, tells of the condi- 
tion in which the school finds itself. 

The school during the year June 1935-June 1936 had an 
enrollment of 55 deaf children, 11 girls and 44 boys between 
the ages of 7 and 17. The school also maintained a normal 
class of 4, hearing persons trained to continue as teachers 
in this and other Chinese schools for deaf children. The 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States provides for the support of the principal, 
and cares for a partial endowment that has supplied the 
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school with about one third of its running expenses. Even 
this meager support has been weakened by a recent reduc- 
tion of one half per cent in the interest on the partial endow- 
ment. From this it will be seen the school is in very serious 
need of help. 

According to a report on the education of the deaf and the 
blind in China, issued by the government, Miss Carter states 
there are eighteen schools for the deaf in that country, with 
735 children under instruction. One school, at Hongkong, was 
not listed in the report. 


Changes in Executive Positions—The following informa- 
tion supplements the item in the September ANNALs (pages 
390-391) on changes in executive positions in schools for 
the deaf. 

In New York City the Board of Education has not as yet 
appointed a successor to the place of Miss Carrie W. Kearns, 
retired, as principal of Public School 47, Manhattan, the city 
day-school for the deaf. Miss D. Frances Kauffman, assistant 
to the principal, is serving temporarily as acting principal of 
the school. 

Miss Dena Hagen, supervising teacher in the Saskatche- 
wan School, succeeds Miss Eva B. Hudson, resigned, as prin- 
cipal of the Mackay Institute at Montreal. 


Testimonial to Dr. Gruver—On his resignation from his 
position as superintendent of the Pennsylvania School, the 
following testimonial of regard, signed by every employee 
of the school, 225 in all, was presented to Dr. Elbert A. 
Gruver at the close of the school year. 


We the Teachers, Officers, and Employees of the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, wish to assure you, Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, our 
beloved Superintendent, of our friendship, loyalty and affectionate 
regard and to express unbounded faith in your leadership and deep 
appreciation of your work as an administrator, as a teacher, and as 
a friend and counselor of the deaf. 

Always forward looking with views ever toward the progressive 
movements in education, you uphold the highest ideals of our pro- 
fession. We recognize your untiring energy, your broad vision and 
insight into the problems of the deaf and your ability in directing 
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the training that fits them for useful lives. We are mindful of the 
unique position which is yours among educators of the deaf and of 
the high esteem in which you are held. We deem it a privilege to be 
associated with you and to follow your inspiration and guidance. 

We offer this tribute with our sincere devotion. 


N.C.T.D. Diplomas for Halifax Instructors —Two of the 
teachers of the Halifax School, Miss Annie Mackay and Miss 
Christina M. MacKenzie, have been successful in winning the 
diploma of the National College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
London, England. Each gained “Honours” in History of the 
Education of the Deaf. The examination was held in Halifax 
last June, the papers being sent from London. Miss Fanning, 
also of the staff of teachers, had prepared herself for the ex- 
amination but was prevented by illness from taking it. 


Extension Service for Deaf Farmers in North Carolina.— 
The first number of the Deaf Carolinian for the new school 
year, September 12, 1936, brings information of a new service 
established by the North Carolina State College at Raleigh 
in co-operation with the state school for the deaf at Morgan- 
ton. According to the plan information on farm operation 
will be furnished by the agricultural extension service of the 
state college, the school for the deaf providing the names of 
those who may wish to secure such information. Mr. O. W. 
Underhill, of the staff of the school for the deaf, will have 
general a.icction of the plan, and he is to visit the various 
counties of the state with specialists of the extension service, 
to act as interpreter. A good deal of the work will be conducted 
through the use of pamphlet and bulletin material. One of 
the purposes of the undertaking is to bring deaf farmers with- 
in the general state-wide program of farm betterment. 


Activitics of the Deaf in the Soviet Union—Something of 
the life of the deaf in the U.S.S.R. is revealed in recent issues 
of Deaf-Mutes’ Life, a magazine for the deaf published in 
Moscow. The last three copies for the current year, numbered 
16th, 17th and 18th, tell us among other things that the deaf 
approve the recent Trotskyist condemnation, that the deaf 
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show a lively interest in the national constitution recently 
promulgated, that news of the activity of deaf communists in 
New York has been received, that decisions of the Central 
Trade Unions Council of the U.S.S.R. concerning the deaf 
have been fulfilled, that the deaf enjoy special rest houses 
in Peski, near Moscow, and in Ghélendjik, on the shore of 
the Black Sea, that the deaf also have their stakhanovists, 
or prize workers, that deaf workers have taken technical 
examinations, and that adult education for the deaf is under 
way. 

The cover illustrations and pictures accompanying the 
reading matter indicate the deaf of both sexes in Russia par- 
ticipate actively in all kinds of organized athletics, in swim- 
ming, boating, hiking, and dramatics. Scenes from a produc- 
tion of Romeo and Juliet by the deaf in Leningrad are shown. 
The illustrations also show that a great deal of experimenting 
is being done with hearing devices as aids to hearing and as 
aids in school instruction. One of the issues also gives bio- 
graphical sketches of leading deaf persons, and accounts of 
trade union conferences and congresses of the deaf. 
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BOOK I, Revised 

With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 
BOOK II 

With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and Sixth Years. 

Price per copy, $2.50 

Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Avenue, Bronxville, N.Y. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


fit 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern 
Dormitories and environments. in care 
Or special training of Hard-ot-Hearing children in Lip-Kea ang x H 
all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of the Institute. The 
Acoustic Method was created here. 
Lip-Reading Instruction for Adults. Private and Class Instruction for the adult 
deaf. Conversational Classes for advanced ils. 
Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education from Wash- 
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| 


